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ABSTRACT 

Student graduates' opinions regarding their teacher 
preparation programs were surveyed, compared, and evaluated. The t%iK> 
programs studied were the regular student teaching program at 
Illinois state University (I.s.U.) and the Joliet Teaching Education 
center Program (J.T.E.C.). Participants were 75 J.T.E.C. students and 
75 students from the I.S.U. program. A questionnaire of 110 items was 
constructed to investigate the elements of each program. Return data 
were nachine-scdred and converted to punched data cards for 
statistical evaluation. A chi square analysis was utilized, 
permitting comparison of responses for each group on each item. 
Results were grouped in ten corresponding categories: demographic 
data, postgraduate employment, student teaching placement, 
undergraduate preparation, occurrence of problems, college 
supervision, public school supervision, extraclassroom activities, 
time commitments, overall evaluation, and commitment. (MJM) 
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PREFACE 

Professor J. B. Stroud, Educational Psychologist from the 
University of Iowa concluded, after a long and distinguished career, 
that teachers and prospective teachers have more confidence in the 
application of psychological findings when such bindings can be 
corroborated under regular classroom conditions. The experimental 
laboratory conditions exclude too many of the variables which are 
known to operate in more realistic classroom settings. Consequently, 
the research on teaching and learning that is most beneficial to 
the practitioner is that which passes the test of use in regular 
cl assrooms . 

Concern, too, has been expressed about the adequacy and degree 
of realism in teacher education programs, for there is recent evi- 
dence to Indicate that many professional education programs are not 
graduating students who are preparec* to meet the challenges of con- 
temporary public schools, especially those of the inner city. There 
is a need, therefor?, to analyze critically those teacher education 
programs which, traditionally, have been campus-based « in order to 
determine whether or not other more effective arrangements for pre- 
paring teachers might be made. 

In the 1959-70 academic year. The Elementary Education Depart- 
ment at Illinois State University initiated an embryonic teacher 
education center in Joliet, Illinois, "^his undertaking established 
a precedent for using resident faculty members to offer courses 
and practicum experiences off campus for resident credit. 

The time has come to evaluate the teacher education program 
in Joliet. Evaluation is necessary for several reasons: (1) to see 
if the project is achieving its goals; (2) to see if its graduates 
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are different in their performance when compared to graduates from 
the traditional, campus- based program; and (3) to determine if a 
major university's teacher education program is truly accountable 
and responsive to the needs of an urban area. Even thougn profes- 
slonal educators have long known the crucial role of evaluation, 
its importance seems preeminent in this age of accountability. 
Thus, there is the obligation to measure the effects of any new 
prograin. This study, "A Comparative Study of Illinois State Uni- 
versity Elementary Teacher Graduates of the Regular Studct Teach- 
ing and the Jollet Teacher Education Programs/' is a significant 
effort in this direction. 

Dr. Thomas Fitch and Mr, Kenneth Klima conducted this follow- 
up study by analyzing data collected via questionnaires. The in- 
vestigators enjoyed an impressive return of approximately 92%, 
Analysis of these data revealed that over 90% of the students who 
participated in the Joliet Teacher Education Center program were 
employed In spite of the current shortage of teaching positions. 
It was not possible to identify all of the variables which caused 
this, but it is doubtful if the phenomenon is one that can be ex* 
plained entirely by statistical data. Therefore, a scheme needs 
to be developed to evaluate the Joliet Teacher Education Center on 
the basis of data that can be analyzed statistically and on the 

basis of information that cannot be analyzed statistically 

"hard" and "soft" data, 

George M, V\e.w, Chairman 
Department of Elementary Education 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



The purpose of this study was twofold: 

1 . ) Survey graduates ' opinions , attitudes , and 

perceptions regarding their teacher prepara- 
tion program as individuals who participated 
in contrasting programs, and 

2. ) To contrast, compare, and evaluate the 

distinct attributes of the Regular Student 
Teaching Program and the Joliet Teacher 
Education Center Program as perceived by 
the graduates of that specific program. 



DESCRIPTION OF REGULAR STUDENT TEACHING PROGRAM 



Traditionally, student teaching for elementary education majors 
at Illinois State University has been a nine (9) week experience. 
The student may elect to student teach the first or second nine weeks 
of a given semester. The other nine week block during that semester 
is usually spent in course work. 

College supervision of student teaching is campused based. It 
is not unusual for a college supervisor to have twelve student teachers 
scattered over a wide geographic area necessitating a fair amount of 
travel to and from the campus. Student teachers are visited a minimum 
of three times during this nine week period. Student teaching seminars 
are held at the discretion of the college supervisor . Occasionally it 
is difficult to hold student teaching seminars because of the wide 
geographic placement of the candidates. 

The prospective student teacher fills out a form requesting 
geographic placement - north, south, east, west, or Chicago area. 
They may indicate their first., second, or third choice of geographic 
plac€:ment and grade level assignment. The office of Professional 
Laboratory Experiences informs the student of the specific school and 
grade level assignment for student teaching. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE JOiilET TEACHER EDUCATION CENTER PROGRAM 



This program provides the elementary education major an optica 
for stud<^?nl teaching. The student may elect to participate in an 
eighteen (^8) week program of student teaching and methods classes. 
The attempt is to integrate theory with practice. 



College supervision is based off canpuf5, in rosidonco, rit 
Joliet, Illinois, The emphasis of the proqram is on urban teach- 
ing experience ( "inner^city ") . The college supervisors in Joliot 
visit schools weekly where students arc student te.ichinq. Student 
teaching seminars are held weekly rotating among schools in the 
district. 

The prospective student teacher is provided with a pre- 
orientation on campus the semester preceding thei i student teach- 
inq. A tape-slide presentation depicting a variety of schrols 
an*i teaching experiences are shared by students currently involved 
in those schools. Arrangements are made at this tine for visitation 
to cluster schools. 

The prospective student teacher visits the si\.es of the 
various schools involved in the J.T.E.C. piogram. They then eloo't 
the specific school in which they will student teach. 

The J.T.E.C. program consists of three phases: 

1. ) Professional Involvement 

Focused observation - 2 weeks * all grade levels 
Mini-micro teaching - 3 weeks - all grade levels 

multiple subject content 
Contracting for specific grade level (s) and 

supervising teacher (s) - fifth week 
Student Teaching - 13 weeks - multiple grade 

levels and supervising teachers possible 

(8 hours credit) 

2 . ) Academic Involvement 

9 hours of Undergraduate course work 
Senior Seminar - 3 hours credit 
Advanced Reading Methods - 3 hours credit 
Community Involvement - 3 hours credit 

3. ) Community Involvenent 

Choice of placenent at the following child-related 
agency: Coiwnunity Center (Black or Spanish) , 
Day Care Center, Boys' Club, Orphanage, 
Juvenile Detention Center, Hospital, etc. 

The student teacher elects voluntarily to participate in the 
J.T.E.C. program, selects the specific school, grade level, super- 
vising teacher, and conmunity child-related agency. They are provided 
assistance in securing housing in the community. They are clustered* 
in schools. Undei-graduate classes are held in a classroom provided 
exclusively for the purpose by the school district. 



♦Clustered: Multiple assignment (4 to 12) of student teachers 
to a particular school during the same semester. 
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METHODS AND PROCLPURKS 



/OTjulat ion 

The population of interest in this study was the Mr;uiuat(M; 
in Llenentary Teacher Education at Illinois State I'nivcrsitv during 
tho Fall and Sorin^j Senestors of 1970-7i. There were j total o( 

jnd'viJuals (jraduated and recommended for certification in 
Llenon* ary Education in this tine period. 

I t was not possible to survey the entire population of those 
who student tauc:ht, Spring/Fall 1970-71. However, the entire 
population who completed an 18-20 week experience in undergraduate 
course work and student teaching at the Joliet Teacher Education 
Center were considered ( *i tctc as one group for comparative pur- 
poses. There were 7 5 graduates of the Joliet Te^ :her Education 
Center. A random sample of 75 individuals were selected from the 
regular student teaching program (hereafter referred to as the 
^Normal Group) . This random sample of 75 was selected from a 
possible 464 individuals. 

Study Sample ; Two sample populations of interest in this study 
we re : 

a. Regular Elementary Student Teacher Graduates 
(♦Normal Group) of Illinois State University 
who student taught during the 1970-71 school 
year (n^ = 75) 

b. Joliet Teacher Education Center Student Teacher 
Graduates (Joliet Group) of Illinois State 
University who student taught during the 1970-71 
school year (n2 = 75) 

(Total N = 150 for the purposes of this study.) 

*Note: Illinois State University is located in Normal, Illinois. 
The term Normal Group will be used to refer to those 
graduates completing the regular 9 week student teaching 
program. 



I NST RUMENTAT I ON 



Several published que^stionnaires were reviewed to determine 
their suitability for the purposes of this study. TVhile nany 
instrunvents were examined none were found to be appropriate. 

A questionnaire of 110 items was constructed to investigate 
the following areas of interest: 
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i) demographic data 

1) postgraduate employment status 

3) student teaching placeraent 

4) undergraduate academic preparation 

5) occurrence of problems and assistance received 

6 ) college supervision 

7 ) public school supervis ion 

8 ) extra classroom activities 

9) time corunitments 

10) overall evaluation of student teaching 

11 ) commi tmont to teachi ng 

These categories were the variables of interest in this study. 
Several to more than a dozen items were developed to support each 
category. 

Differences in program designs necessitated the construction 
of items V7hich identified comparable aspects of both programs as well 
as items which explored the unique elements inherent to each program. 

The specific items contained in the survey questionnaire may be 
found later in this report. The format of the items found in that 
section has been altered slightly to permit the reporting of data hut 
the items are identical to those contained in the instrument. 

DATA COLLECTION AMD ANALYSIS 

A packet of materials was mailed to each subject in March, 1972. 
Each packet contained: 



1) 



a cover letter outlining the purpose and importance of 
the study with an appeal to participate (individually 
signed and addressed) 
a set of directions 



2) 

3) a questionnaire 

4) a machine scorable answer sheet 

5) a return-addressed stampod envelope 

Four weeks after mailing, non-respondents were personally contacted 
by telephone and requested to complete their answer sheets and return 
them as soon as possible. Over 70% of the subjects responded prior to the 
followup effort. All information included in the final data analysis was 
received within three months of the mailing date. Returned answer sheets 
were machine scored and converted to punched data cards for statistical 
evaluation. A chi square analysis was utilized permitting comparison of 
responses of each group on each item. Prior to the statistical test, cell 
frequencies were combined so that expected values vrere greater than 5 
when df = 1 and greater than 2 when df = 2 (see Ferguson, 1966).* The .05 
.level of significance was deemed sufficiently rigorous for the purpose of 
this study. 

* Ferguson, George A., Statistical Analysis in Psychology and 
Education , McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1966, p 206-208 
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SUMMARY or Fi:.Di::o^ 



T'vspc.nsc of Graduates 



A total of 91^^ of the l50 elenenta.y tedchci education 
cjraduates surveyad responded to the 110 i ten qucs tionaa i re . This 
hiqh percentacje of response nay be due to the follo^^^inc' factorr-: 



1) cover letters were individually addressed to the 

respondents 

2) letters were personally signed by each researcher 

3) the importance of the study and the need for each 

individuals * participation was stressed 

4) each packet of materials was sent special delivery^ 
certified mail, return receipt requested, with 

numerous markings stamped on the envelope, i.e., 
"Urgent", "Please Forward", "Do Not Benu" 

5) a return addressed first-class stamped envelope 

was included witn the packet of materials 

6) a summary of results was promised. 



The original nailing produced a 72% return. Follow-up efforts 
for non-respondents included personal contact by telephone as well 
as subsequent mailings. Of trie 150 subjects selected' to oarticipate, 
137 returned usable answer sheets. 



TABLE I: ILLIIIOIS STATE UUIVERSITY GRADUATES V/HO RETURNED COMPLETED 
DATA 



■ 

GROUP 


■ 

Number selected 
to participate 


r 

Number of returned 
answer sheets 


1 

I Percent of 

RESPONDENTS 


iJORMAL 


75 


69 


922 


JOLIET 


75 


68 


9.1^ 


Total 


150 


137 


m 

— ; 
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Response to the Ques t j onnairo 



Responses to the questionnaire , which contained * 10 i toriii , 
when tested by the chi-square (x^) statistic, yielded 53 items at 
or beyond the .05 level of significance. This sugycstP that the 
responses of the two groups on this instrument were markedly 
different on half of the items. 

In this report responses are reported in percentage figures. 
Rounding error may account for totals yielding greater than or 
less than 100%. 



A. DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 



Demographic information of interest in this study included 
recipient of financial aid, grade point average, plans to keep 
"up to date", and number of credit hours earned beyond the bachelor's 
level. Table II indicates the per cent of graduates who received 
financial aid while undergraduate students. 



TABLE II: PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO RECEIVED FINANCIAL AID AS 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 



GROUP 






YES 


NO 


YES 


NC 


Normal 




557 


12% 


887 


JOLIET 


65% 


35% 


12% 


88% 



* Signifrcant x2 = 5.4, p < .05 



** = 0.0, p > .05 

A significantly greater number of Joliet students were receiving 
aid from the State of Illinois than Normal students. No difference 
was observed between groups receiving financial aid from the U. S. 
Federal Government. 

Of those receiving aid from the State of Illinois closer examination 
revealed a significantly greater number of individuals in the Joliet 
group reported a larger percentage of expenses supported by the Illinois 
State Teacher Scholarship than the Normal group. This finding is 
illustrated in Table III. 
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tabu: III: PLR ci:nt of LXJ'LNsrs srir>p:i.i) by rm ^:,\-\ 
ti7vChi:r scholarship 



GROUP 


PER CENT Of EXPENSES SUPPORTLD BY ILLHI^IS 
STATE TEACHEP SCHOLARSHIP 




01 


30Z OR 

LESS 


m TO 
60: 


Gir TO 
89: 


9?7 OP 

MORE 


llORMAL 






lo: 


or 


or 


JOLIET 


31Z 




?iz 


m 


2X 



* Significant t - «.). p < .0^ 



, J 

« COIlCLUSZONi Mor« students psrticifNitlng In th« JoUct 
• T«ach«r Education C«nt«r Proqraai Wf r«oslvlnq schol- , 
I arship aid which supported a greater percmtaq* of 

Mpcnses than reported by a coaiparable on-caB4>us po{>u- . 

lation. ' 



Distribution of grade point average at graduation indicated no 
significant difference between the Nonuil or Joliet groups. This 
finding ii depicted in Table IV below. 

TABLE IVi DISTRIMmON OP ALL COLLEGE GRADE POINT AVERAGE AT 
GRADUATION 



1 


TOTAL GRADE POINT AVERAGE 


2.00 or 

Lfll 










Normal 


ox 


m 


ti6X 


53T 


9X 


JOLICT 


ox 


2% 


HSf. 


-J 


:3z 



LifferonciiS between the tw<> qr^ ups ir th»eir pi 
up to date" pre f ess iona 1 ly by pursuing .additional • ai : 
well as creuit actually earned bc»yond the |j.ioiu' 1 r i ' s Jc^ir<. • 
*^r» reach atiti^tical aiqni f icanct? . 



b. POSTGRADUATL LvpLOYfL:;? STATUS 



The basic question of interest was; are individuals being 
prepared to t^^ach in eleirentary schools by Illinoin State UnH'i^r<^i ty 
finding orployment? The answer is a quali'^iod yes, as 81' of b ^ 
qroups, Nomal and Joliet, refx>rt«d they arc enployod full tirv in 
t«achinq. Table V provides a breakdown of onployn>ent status. 

TABLE Vi ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY TEACHKR I'DrCATION 
GRADUATES' EMPLOYMEtrT ST/TUS 1970-71 



GROUP 


Full time 

TEACHltIG * 


Part Tir« 

TEACHING 


Substitute: 
teach i ug 




Not 

teaching 


UNEMP LOVED 


Normal 


73X 


m 


122 


77. 


ST 


JOLIET 


90Z 


OX 


3: 


21 


t% 


TOTAL 

L . 


8U 


22 


77 


m 


ST 



* SignificAnt - S.«, p < .05 



NiM out of tmn qradu«t#s of thm Joli«t Teacher Education Center 
as cosipared with 73% of the !4onMl Group were employed in full time 
teaching. This finding wee found to be et/it ietically eiqnificant. 
If aii teaching ie coneidered (full time, part time, and subntitute 
teaching) 90% of Illinoie fftete Univereity graduatee surveyed in this 
study %#ere found to be teaching. 



r n 



COUCLUSION; Graduatee who participated in the Joliet I 

I Teacher Education Center li^veak program faired I 

t significantly better in securing full tisie teaching | 

I esiploysMnt than their peers who opted for a nine-week | 

I traditional atudent teaching program. | 

u • « 1 



This finding nay be attributable to the self-selectivity of 
student participants, attempts to identify and develop a cadre of 
competent supervising teachers, and the extended time to develop 
confidence and competMoe in teaching. The supervising teacher (a) 

er|c ■•■ 



iriu center ''acuity l.avc a loncjor tire to observe And A:\.\\r7c • 
'/and icl.ite • s teachinq. This peririts supervising teacV.cn* and 
faculty the opportunity to generate rr>ore pefornan data n :r.J. 
Candidates. Letters of rcconmendat i on and the cxti'-nsx"^r.o-\ : 
written final evaluations of student teach inq soer' to ret Ice t t:io 
longer tirae period and increased ability tc write analytically 
descriptive statements on the part of supervisors. 

The graduates were asked , ''who provided greatest ass i stance in 
helping you to obtain your current teaching position?" Table VT 
indicates the response. 



TABLE VI: AGENT WHO PROVIDED GREATEST ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING 
CURRENT TEACHING POSITION 



f 

GROUP 




STUDE:fr TEACHCR 
FRIEND 






NONE 
?HESE 


Normal 


19Z 


2m 




131 




JOLIET 


22% 


13Z 




13% 





Onm might assume that the agent who provides greatest assistance 
in teacher placenwnt would be the University Placement Bureau. The 
data do not support this assumption. The most distressing finding on 
this particular item was the relatively insignif icaat role played by 
the University Placement Bureau. Only 14 per cent the graduates 
surveyed in this study attributed their teachina position primarily to 
the assistance provided by the University Placeswn? ire tu. This 
finding raises momm very serious questions. The i-n. -^rsity Placement 
Bureau is the official agency whose primary task if^ provide assistance 
to graudates seeking employm^int. 

No significant difference was noted between groupf^ on this item. 
School principal or supervising teacher were selected by 21% of the 
respondents with student teacher or friend accounting for 18% of 
responses^ Placement Bureau 14%^ college supervisor 3^, and none of 
these 44%. With 44% responding none of these^ the question of which 
agent (s) provided greatest assistance in obtaining teaching employment 
remains largely unanswered. This suggests an area for farther study. 

Several items were designed to explore the relationship between 
the student teaching assignaient and subsequent employment in teaching. 
Graduates were asked to characterise their student teaching assignment 
as urban# suburban^ or rural. Their response is found in Table VII. 



TABLE VII: TYPE OF STUDENT TEACHING /SSIGI^MENT 



♦ Significant « 22.0, p < .01 



GROUP 


URBAN 


SUBURBAN 




ilORMAL 


36!? 






JOLIET 


72Z 


287 




Total Groups 


5^Z 


39! 


n 



The difference between groups on this item was found to be 
significant. The Normal group characterized their studtrnt teaching 
assignment as mostly suburban (49), foliswed by urban (3*^ ) and 
rural (15%). The feoliat group indicated in urban characr r of 
their student: tea^u^ assignmnt (72%) vith suburban a ^tant 
second (28%) end m sral placements. 

Hespondsnts «Mie asked to characterize the school as«;iqnment 
by type — all BleoK, integrated, all White. The results tre 
depicted in Table VI ll. 



TABLE VIII TYPE OF ASSIGNMENT WHILE STUHENT TEACHING 



GROUP 


111 BLACK 


IMTEfimTED 


ALL WHITE 


MORMAL 


OZ 




61Z 


JOLIET 


13% 


er 


25T 


Total Cripi| 71 


50T 


1 



* significant • 17.9, p < ol 
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Tho Nornal group reported 61% all ' it, schools and 30 
integrated schools with no one reporting i 1 icement in an all Black 
school. The Joliet group reported 62% :n i"*Ltegrated schools, 2^^ 
in all White schools with 13% indicatin p'.Krement in all Black 
schools. The differrnce between groups vas found to bo statistically 
significant. 

If we take <J;e above two tables and collapse ther into one, 
adding one more piece of information (a ascription of the actual 
tf^^r-hing assignr.ient ) we can then explore r&e relationship between 
the stuOent teaching and subsequent teacrr^^ assignment. This 
procedure is illustrated in Table IX. 

One of t.he most pronounced features rf this information is the 

shift in plr:;einents from urban-suburban srtzjsient teaching co rural 

teaching positions. The shift from all ^U-Ecr- ~ integrated student 

teaching placements to all White teachirx: hwf t^ions is al. r startling. 

This information leads to a series qursticns related to 
this data. How are student teaching ass-^imenrs selected? Do all 
Black schools have a proportionately oou-j.^ mpportrwiity of student 
teacher placements than integrated or a^I Wfcitt "schools? Is it 
easier to place student teachers in subvrtew - all ^hite schools; 
Does the placement of student teachers rjtiJte t*^ a set of priorities? 
If so, what are these priorities? What i«rtor« sre responsible for 
tti*^ low retention rate in all Black sctaicui? «b«t factors are influ- 
enci^nq the high tendency to shift fron xrtBqra4>e4i to all l^ite 
sctools? The shift from urban to ruraJ ^Sm "^''Ilet group is very 
proBounced, Why? Are Illinois State UnjvmvmLiK raiinates avoiding 
certain teaching aesignments or are thcK ^imq t ^ «#bere the jobs are? 

What were the primary reasons gradlusrev s»lected thexr current: 
teaching positions? The response is pxen^^ite^ in Table X. 



TABLE Xi MAIN REASON FOR SELECTItr '^HREIIT TEACHING POSITION 



:;^ouP 


Geographic 
location 

DESIRED 


Only Job 

OFFER 
RECEIVED 


■^ 

Grade ' l i 

DE3IRE 


SCLETTED FROM SEVERAL 
Jtm t3»FERS - *«MITED 
mis JOB FOR SEVERAL 

mmms 


None 

OF 
THESE 1 


Normal 


19% 


21% 


217 


W. 


257 


Joliet 


13% 


271 


29% 

^ _ — , 


157 



Graduates seemed to select specific teaching positions for 
a variety of reasons. The category which represented the larcicst 
combined response was "only job offer received" (24%) , followed by 
"selected from several offers, wanted this job for several reasons*' 
(22%), "grade level desired" (20%), "none of these " (18%), and 
"geographic location desired" (16%) . Geographic location seems to 
have a less important influence than in previous years on s lectinq 
teaching positions . 

When asked how their current teaching assignment compared with 
the grade level of their student teaching assignment the graduates 
responded to several items. The response to these items are 
collapsed and presented in Table XI. 

TABLE XI: CURRENT TEACHING ASSIGNMENT COMPARED WITH STUDENT TEACHING 
ASSIG^^MENT 

Item: Are you currently teaching at the same grade level at 
which you student taught? 



GROUP 


YES 


NO 


NO RESPONSE 


Normal 


252 


52% 


23% 


JOLIET 


^S% 


im 


71 



Over half of the Normal group reported that they were not teackt-: 
at the grade level at which they student taught, while one-quarter 
indicated that they were teaching at the same level they student tauc 
The Joliet group indicated that (44%) were not teaching at the same 
grade level they student taught but a larger percentage (48%) were 
teaching at the same grade level at which they acquired their initio 
teaching experience. 



CONCLUSION: Graduates selected their specific teaching 
position for a variety of reasons. Desirable geograpJiic 
location did not appear to be an important influence in 
selecting teaching positions. Most Joliet students 
reported teaching at the same grade level they student 
taught while most Normal students were not teaching at 
a grade level in which they student taught. 
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C. STUDENT TEACHING PLACEMENT 



Respondents in this study were asked to indicate if thry 
actually had control over and if they desired to have control 
over their specific student teaching placement, (In short, did 
they have a choice? Did they want a choice?) There wore a. so 
asked, did they understand why they were assigned to a speciric 
student teaching assignment • 



Graduates were asked what degree of control t cy hav ^vor 
their assignment to student teach. The r-rsultF ar repor-ri^ ^ in 
Table XII. 



TABI£ XII: GRADUATES' PERCEPTION OF THE ECCREE 01 rONTRC:- OVER 
THEIR STUDENT TEACHING ASSIGNWTCT 



GROUP 


Absolutely 
no control 


Very little 

CONTROL 


Some 

CONTROL 


coirrROL 


High Degree 
of control 


NORHAL 


25Z 


32% 


2?,% 






JOLIET 


OZ 


3% 


m 


m 





* Significant = 64.3, p < .01 



A majority of the Normal group (57%) felt they had little or 
no control over the decision related to their student teaching 
placement while only 3% of the Joliet group expressed very little 
control over such placement. Almost all (97%) of the Joliet group 
indicated some, mch, or a high degree of control over their student 
teaching placement contrasted vxth less thsm half (43%) of the 
Normal group. The differences between these two groups were statistically 
significant . 
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How did the graduates feel about the degree of control thoy 
could exercise over their student teaching placement? Their 
iTv^wers appear in Table XIII. 



TABLE XIII: GRADUATES • FEELINGS REGARDING THE DEGREE OF ^ ONTROL A^ER 
THEIR STUDENT TEACHING PLACEMENT 



GROUP 


EXTREf€LY 
NEGATIVE 


NEGATIVE 


NEUTRAL 


POSITDi^ 


EXTREMELY 
POSITIVE 


Normal 


9X 


28X 


32% 


231 


9Z 


JOLIET 


7% 


31 


m 







♦ Significant: = 44.3^ p <.01 



The Normal group indicated they felt negative or neutral (69%) 
r«4Arding the degree of control they were able to exercise over their 
stMdent teaching placeawt. This contrasts with 15% of the Joliet 
group feeling negative or neutral. 

A large majority (05%) of the Joliet group were positive or 
extremely positive while 32% of tke Normal group reported similar 
feelings. This finding was significant. 



CONCLUSION: Graduates who had a higher degree of control 
over their student teaching ueignment felt more positive. ' 
Graduates %rho exercieed little control over their student j 
teaching placement were either eegative or eeutral toward 
this lack of control. I 

1 



Do graduates have an ante r standing of why they were assigned 
their specific student teaching ple ceeen t? They were asked and their 
answers are illustrated in T^le XJ^. 



•lAbLL ::1V: GRAD: MbS' UNDERSTANDING OF WHY THLY WERE ASSIC\1:d 
THEIP STUDENT TEACHIMG PLACEMENT 



Item: Why :i you think you were assigned to your i f ic 

stufifc^rrr teaching placement? 



i 

GROUP 


It was 
convemibt' 

FOR I .S.U. 


Availability 
of willing 
supervising 
teachers 


Really 

don't 

•anow 


I .S.U. WAS 
ATTEMPTING 
TO INDIVID- 
UALIZE MY 
PLACEMENT 


Because this 
was the one 
i selected 


(Formal 

LIET 


155: 


52% 








0% 


9X 


1 


m 


m 



* Sivjnxficant k- - 82.8, p c.Ol 



Clearly 77 of the Joliet group understood why they were assigned 
to their student teaching placement. They selected the placement. 
Only 4% of the formal group seleected their student teaching placement. 
Twelve per cent of both groups felt I. S.U. was attempting to individ- 
ualize their placement. A total of 32% from the Normal group did not 
understand why tliey were assigned their specific student teaching 
placement. 

A majority (53%) of the Normal group felt their placement was 
convenient for z:.S.U. or dependent upon the availability of willing 
supervising teachers. Only 9% of the Joliet group understood that the 
reason for their student teaching placement was dependent upon the 
availability or billing supervisors while none thought it a matter of 
convenie- je 



I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

» CONCLUSinW: Joliet students reported a high degree of con- , 

• trol over their specific aaaignment to student teach. , 

* Normal ^udents indicated very little coatrol over such j 
I assignme-r. in addition, Joliet graduates indicated a 

I clearer ^jsderstanding of the reason for their aprcific 

, student Treadling assignment with over three-quarters report- ^ 

, ing they aescsonally selected the specific placemeiit. i 
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D. u:;di:rgraduate academic preparation 



Questions in this category tended to probe opinions reuardin<.; t]\o 
substantive academic experiences of the teacher preparation prococ^s at 
Illinois State University. Reactions to methods classes, experioncos 
with children, strongest and weakest areas of preparation, the 
theoretical or practical nature of instruction received on campus, 
methods while student teaching, are representative of the types of 
questions asked. Table XV, below, presents the response to the 
possible need to provide earlier and longer contacts with children. 

TABLE XV: THERE SHOULD BE EARLIER AND LONGER EXPOSURE TO CHILDREN 

AS A PART OP THE TEACHER PREPARATION EXPERIENCE AT I.S.U. 



GROUP 


Disagree 


Tend tc 
disagree 


No 

OPINION 


Strongly 

FAVOR 


Absolutely 
essential 


ilORMAL 


0% 




27 


33% 




JOLIET 


2% 




2% 


15% 


m 



^ Significant = 6.0, p < .05 



The respondents strongly favored or felt it absolutely essential 
(97%) to b3 provided earlier and longer contacts with children as a part 
of their teacher preparation program at Illinois State University. The 
results indicated that Joliet students differed from the Normal group in 
the dt^gicc of affirmative response to this proposition. This difference 
was statistically significant. 

Several items were collapsed to show side-by-side comparisons of 
the rank order of strength and weaknesses of the teacher preparation 
experience. These data are presented in Bar Graph I: Preceived strengths 
and weaknesses of graduates' preparation experiences at Illinois State 
University, (following page) 

Both groups indicated discipline was the weakest area of their 
preparation to teach. The Joliet group expressed almost 2 to 1 over 
their Normal counterparts that discipline was where they needed more 
preparation. This finding was statistically significant. 

The Normal group also indicated that preparedness for teaching Math, 
Reading, Language, Science, etc. was also a weak area (29%), with analysis 
of teaching (17%) and planning for teaching (13%) running third and 
fourth. The Joleit group responded that analysis of teaching (13%) , 
academic preparation (12%), none of these (9%) and planning (4%) were the 
weakness in their preparation. The Normal group responses were spread 
over four areas while the Joliet group overwhelmingly indicated that 
the weakest area in their preparation was in discipline techniques. 
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On the positive side, the Normal group felt thvit their 
preparation to teach Math, Reading, Language, Science, etc. {3G:) 
was the strongest area of their preparation, with planninq for to^icii- 
ing {2Crf' a close second. None of these (17%) was third, followed 
. closely by analysis of teaching (15%), with discipline (6:) last ns 
an area of strongest preparation for Normal group. The Joliet ^jroup 
indicated that planning for teaching (41%) , followed closely by 
academic preparation to teach subjects in the elementary school 
curriculum (31%) were areas of strongest preparation. Analysis of 
teaching (15%), none of these (10%), and discipline (3^i) were much 
lei>s important in describing areas of greatest strength. 

Both groups indicated discipline as the area of greatest weakness 
and selected it least as the strongest area of preparation. Planning 
for teaching was not considered as a weak area by many respondents rather 
most considered planning a strength in their preparation. 



I 

♦ CONCLUSION: I.S.U. graduates indicated that planning for 
I teaching and their academic prJ*paration to teach elemen- 
I tary school subjects were the strongest areas of their 
I teaching preparation. Gradu^^tes felt least prepared to 

cope with the probelxns of discipline encountered in 

student teaching and subsequent teaching. 



Approximately 60% of each group considered their academic 
preparation for student teaching to be "good" or "exc^^llent . Twenty 
per cent of each group considered it "poor" or "very poor." 

Almost 70% of the Joliet group and 64% of the Normal group 
considered their academic preparation "mostly theoretical" as con- 
trasted with 19% and 30% respectively, who considered their prepara- 
tion a blend of theory and practice. 

Graduates were asked to reflect upon the value of educational 
methods classes while student teaching. Their responses are 
presented in Table XVI. 



TABLE XVI: THE VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL METHODS COURSES WHILE 
STUDENT TEACHING 



GROUP 


ABSOLUTELY 
NO VALUE 


LITTLE 
VALUE 


DON'T 
KNOW 


VALUE 


GREAT 
VALUE 


Normal 






0% 






Joliet 


3% 


251 


2% 


59X 


m 



* significant - 6.7, p ^.OS 
O -19- 

ERIC 



The Normal qroup was alnost ever ' ' divided on po-,itive 
or negative value of Educational net > course v;hi le student 
teachinq, 491 indicated little or no value with 50" attichinc: 
some or qreat value. Thirty per cent of the Joliet un^up indi- 
cated no value, ^^.ittle value, or don't know. A clear majority 
(71%) indicated that educational methods courses h.-^d sore or 
great value for them as participants in the Joliet Teacher 
Education Center. Reading methods class was an int^qratcd part 
of the Teacher Education Center prograr, 

. OCCURRENCE OF PROBLEMS AI4D ASSISTANCE RECEIVED WHILE STUDENT TEACHING 

A group of questions were constructed to sample problems 
encountered, assistance received, and the source of such assistance 
while student teaching. Graduates were queried about the frequency 
of difficulty encountered while student teaching, the results are 
reported in Table XVII: 

TABLE XVII: DEGREE TO WHICH GRADUATES EXPERIENCED 
DIFFICULTY DURING STUDENT TEACHING 

Item: To what extent did you experience difficulty 
during your student teaching? 



GROUP 


Very 

frequently 


Frequently 


Occasionally 


Seldom 


Never 


Normal 


3% 


9Z 






FT 


1 

, Joliet 

I ^ 


^% 


16^ 


5o: 


287 


27 



* Significant - 7.5, p < .05 



While there is a great deal of ambiguity in the question there 
is an indication that the Joliet student teachers experienced dif- 
ficulty nore frequently than their counter parts in the regular student 
teaching program. If the categories of very frequently, frequently, 
occasionally are collapsed and group responses compared then 70% of 
the Joliet group while only 48% of the Normal group reported experienc- 
ing this frequency of difficulty. Collapsing the seldom or never 
categories result in the Normal group reporting 52% to the Joliet 
group reporting 30%. The Joliet students felt they experienced dif- 
ficulties to a significantly greater extent than Normal students. 

This finding raises the U/HV question. Is this finding related to 
the assignment (urban , inner city^ integrated)? Is this a result of 
a longer time period for student teaching^ i.e., does one experience 
more difficulty as the time on the job is extended? Is it a result 
of awareness or analytic ability? To sugcest an answer to these 
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.[ii*-.t if)ns v;')Ul(l purely npocu 1 . 1 1 i ,\nd hr-^ nd ♦ hi* lit.i. 



t 



aIu'ii til"',' rli^i fx; .cT i t^nci* diftirultios (fun; it^'i: in t',* i \ \ 
?»<M'tion ft this report.), but .;ucfi .iss i s t aru-t' was liki-lv to c.m ♦ m<' 
(iiMt'i.'iit >',()UTn;c.s . :;ormal students primarily rrlicnl upon t Ium t 
supurvi P 1 n^j tuuichcrs for holj; while JtUiet students e(nr-ultfi .^tlu-r 
student teachcas .\s frequently as they did their r. upc rv i :^ ) r^ . This 
f indincj is reported in Table XVIII: 



TABLL XVIII: 



AOLNT ORADUATLS 1MRNI:D TO MOST WMi:N THKY NKIlDKn 
HKLP. 



Item Who would you tarn ^o when you needed l-elp? 



GROUP 


OTHER STUDENT 
TEACHER(S) 


SUPERVISING 
TEACHER 


COLLEGE 
SUPERVISOR 


BUILDING 
PRINCIPAL 


Sor«EONE 
ELSE 


Normal 


7% 


75% 


6/9 


0% 




JOLIET 






12% 


'17 


21 



* Significant = 26.9, p < .01 

Normal students turned to their supervising teaclier(s) vu' s t (151) 
when they needed help but Joliot students turned to other ntudcnt 
teachers (43%) and their supervising teacherls) (40%). Twelve per 
cent of the Normal group turned to someone else compared with 2% of 
the Joliet group. The Joliet group turned to their college supervisor 
(12%) or building principal (4%) contrasted with 6% and 0% r-^spectively 
for Normal students when they needed help. 

Further information related to the above finding may result from 
exploration of the degree of ••peer group** support while student 
teaching. The study sample responded to such an item. Their response 
is illustrated in Table XIX, 
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TABLi: XIX: DLORi:!: OF "PLLR GROUP*' (( THEH STUDLrJT TKACHKR (S ) ) 
SUPPORT WHTLr: STUDENT TLACIIINC; 

Item: While student tcachinq to what doqrcc did yr^u 
nave "Peer Group" (other student teacher (s) ) 
support? 



I 

GROUP 


NEVER 


HARDLY EVER 


OCCASIONALLY 


FREQUENTLY 


ALWAYS 


Normal 


257o 


J 5% 


111 


257 


157 


JOLIET 


0% 


0% 


0% 


25^ 


75% 



* significant = 68.5, p < .01 



The Joliet students reported that they received peer cjroup 
support frequently or always (100%). The majority of the Normal 
qroup indicated that they i.ever, hardly ever, or occasionally 
experienced peer group support. This results from basic programatic 
design. Clustering students /nmltiple assignment) to a specific 
school is a built in element of the Joliet Teacher Education Center. 
Its occurrence in the regular program is not a basic programatic 
commitment, however, it does occasionally occur. 

All of the Joliet students were clustered in school buildings 
with two or more other student teachers and, in 69% of the cases, 
with four or more (see Table XX). Because of this arrangement, all 
of these students "frequently" if not •'always ** felt the effects of 
peer group support and considered the availability of other student 
teachers "very helpful" to ••extremely helpful." Most of the Normal 
students were assigned to buildings alone or with one other student 
teacher, consequently, received significantly less peer n 
support than did the Joliet students. Fifty-six per c- 
Normal students felt clustering two or more student tc 
building would have been ••very^* to '•extremely helpful. .a 
is reported in Table XXI, 
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TABLE XX: THE NUMBER OF STUDENT TL'ACIILI^S ASSIONEP T( ^ AN' 
INDIVIDUAL BUILDINC^, 



Item: How nany other student teacliers wert' .ssiunocl 
the buildinq in VNrl^ich yc:iu student td . ;ht7 



GROUP 


NONE 


- - 1 

ONE OTHER 


- - ■ 1 

TWO OTHERS 


1 

THREE r-HERS 


FOUR OR 

roRE 


riORMAL 


29% 


^^% 




9% 


3% 


JOLIET 


0% 


0% 


3% 


28% 





* Significant = 104.3, p ^ .01 



TABLE XXI : GRADUATES JUDGMENT REGARDING HELPFULNESS OF 

CLUSTERING STUDENT TEACHERS WITHIN AN INDIVIDUAL BUILDING 

Item: In your judgment would it have been helpful to have 

been clustered during your student teaching assignment? 



GROUP 


■ ■ 

NOT AT ALL 
HELPFUL 


NOT VERY 
HELPFUL 


NO 

DIFFERENCE 


VERY 
HELPFUL 


EXTREI^ELY 
HELPFUL 


iJORMAL 


6% 


7% 


31% 




15% 


JOLIET 


OX 


0% 


0% 


21% 


79% 



* significant x'^ = 64.0, p < .01 



I 

CONCLUSION: Generally, Joliet students felt they exorrienced 
difficulties to a significantly greate ox* * har I ' 

students. Both groups reported the^- mpaiai^ degree^ 

of assistance, but such assistance ^ o come from 

different sources. Normal students i^rinariiy relied upon their 
supervising teachers teachers for help while Joliet students ' 
consulted other student teachers as frequently as they did ' 
their supervisors. i 



COLLLOL SUPIIP' TSIO* 



Questions related tr the profession, 
relationship between the :ollecjc supervi? 
wore a part of the {ues tionnai re. Gradu.i 
fi-orjuently they were visited by their co . 
student teaching. Table XXII contains i 
this item. 



rucrsonal 
.dent teacher 
j^ked how 
visor while 
reqardinc; 



TABLE XXII: FREQUENCY OF VISITATION^ 



:.l:ge supervisop 



Item: How frequently were you ^ 
supervisor during your st 



by your college 
teaching? 



GROUP 


NEVER 


OflCE 


TWO OR 


Fnu^ 


SIX np MORE 








THREE TIMES 


FIV 


TIMES 


Normal 


0% 




36% 


a 




JOLIET 


0% 


3% 









* significant = 23.6, p < .01 



One hundred per cent of the Normal oorted they were 

visited by their college supervisor two than six times during 

their student teaching. This compares w -^proximately 97% of the 
Joliet group reporting similar frequency. '>ree per cent c! the 
Joliet group indicated they were visited once during their 

student teaching. The bulk of t.he visitatic ns (62%) of Normal students 
occurred four or five times, (36%) reported they were visited two or 
three times and (2%) were visited six or more timcF. Forty^six per 
cent of the Joliet group indicated they were visited two or three 
times, 28% four or five times, and 24% were visited six or more tines. 
The glaring difference between groups appears to be the concentration 
of 88% of the Normal graduates reporting two to five visits compared 
with 54% of the Joliet group. The candidates reporting six or more 
visits by their college supervisor during student teaching is noteworthy. 
Twenty-four per cent of the Joliet group compared with two per cent of 
the Normal said they were visited six or more times. 

This information alone raises more ^ - than it answers. 

Did certain candidates need more help ar ision than others? 

Were the visits perfunctory? What was th^ ance of the visitations? 

What was the length of the visitations in tci s of minutes? Hours? 
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TABLE XXI I : 



Iter : 



COLLI 
BESir 

Did r 
visi- 



ween a roups r oondinq to the 
f the college .,uoervisor. So 
our per cent of t-^ Jol ie t 
suoervisor v;as h< • ful to 



mty 



ev supervisor to the student teacher 
•sitation? The qroa s responded 
are presented in " ^le XXIII. 

.2 ^P. AND STUDENT TE7CHEP CONTACTS 
^9rr.\L OBSEPVATION/VISITATION 

c !itacts beside the > "^^.u observation 
M t'^ you:- college supervisor? 



[ 

--•UP 


Uever 


HaRDLl/ I'ET 'CCASIONALLV 


r 

Frequently 


r 

^'ery 

,-requently 






25^' 13?' 


13% 




Jc. ET 




5" , 18% 
• 


i 


557. 



* : -gnificar- = 11.9, p < 

'ive per cent of the ToI-.- 
pe' nt of the lomal group rerrr 
suw T^^isor be«-r --^ the W *rwai 
aanc ^ 3% of ti» .'ormal groun oik 
f reau*:- t to ver" frequent c nm t ^ 
de-^ign IS no^ Joliet 5 ci^r^f- 
teachi: ^ semir and m€*^^< ' 
casw w th the lular cmmuxz^ 



forty-nine 
• heir colleg* 
the other 



aup compared with 
~'=^d no contact wit* 
TTtion/visitation . 

♦■he Joliet 9- au? 

1 difference 1- 
•^♦"^ ii Ived in week. .aent 
fef ^hile this war not always the 
ra..'^rain participants . 



Was there : 


: f fcrence in cr.xi-. 






on 'Jr 


A-n 1 \ 


tli' / were beina 


■^?rved l)y thei : r,' 






> o r , 


■ ' n t i\ 


not. as no stntip 


•a 1 di f f er-irncc v ; 
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3 3" ) reported : t ■■ . : 






or .-'^r- 
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-) (39%) ' of thei 






art.-. 




Both qrr ^ ,: 


. ndicated they f > . t 






■AY. frc- 




and candid) wi - :i 


'heir col lone su^ ^_^ 






the - 


s * a dent r> 


compared to 79 


the Joliet resnor... 


.:nt; 




.ter S: 




Regarding graduates perception 






c super 




interest in their 


personal/prof ess iQii 


^« 




ile t:ic 




student teachinc 


the findings sugge?^^ 






\'ormal 




of the Joliet participants felt thert 






to "dec : 


- ' est. 


Again, no difference was observed ber 


w»eer 




iploaso 





82) . 



Was there a difference between ^ -at. * r ion of _ oe 

of individualization provided by the ^1^ '^rvisor. TaL- XXIV 
provides a sununary of responses to th. ^ 

TABLE XXIV: DEGREE OF INDI\T:DUAI^ ' SUPERVISIOIJ 

PROVIDED BY THF COLLf : : ISOR 

Item: To wh'^t degree was the supervision rr^-r /*->ur colleqe suut?rvisc 
personalized/individuralized for yru ^ a unique person ar^ 
emerging teacher? 



GROUP 


Impersonal 


Very little 
Personalized 




^^ODERATELY 
PERSONALIZE! 


Highly 
Personalized 


Normal 


3% 






39X 




Joliet 




71 


r 


537^ 





* Significant = 10.9, p < .05 

The primary difference between groups nt ttis item appe«&r?; 
obvious when responaes to ''moderately mmA "^MPhly" penonal^jaed ar^ 
collapsed. Eighty-five per cenr of the ^liet contrasted %rxtti 61% 
of the Normal group reported th*y f^lt i:tat tto supervision providec 
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Ly the college supor\-:sor ''-ms "noderatoly ** to "hif^hl"" -H^r^^on.; 
for thor. as a uniauc -jcrs^'n and encrfrin^j tOvicher. "'l-.o iiffor^ 
rosnonsos l:>y i^r^^uys v.-.is found to be significant. Tv\' nty - th r^.^ 
c-'.-nt of the :iorrnal rospon<lont f: contrasted vith seven per ctMit 
.Joliet ^jrouxj folt the supervision they received v.m^^ "or\" littl 
personalized. When considering; the combined rosponsc of hot): 
Nrjrrnal and Joliet, this findincj indicates that tiu^ .Traduates . 
Illinois State University felt that they received a very por^H^: 
and individualized type of supervision from their colleqe supt * 



J CONCLUSION; Most students of Lotl^ groups felt their 

college supervisor visited them frequently enough and 
' for a sufficient length of time to make an accurate 

* appraisal of their teaching skills. On the average^ 

i each Joliet student was seen 3.9 times and tach Normal 

I student 3.8 times. During these visits 52.2^^ of the 

\ Normal group felt apprehensive to some degree while 

J 61.2% of the Joliet group reported feeling it ease. A 

J significantly higher percentage of Joliet students felt 

their college supervisor was moderately or highly 
' personalized. Approximately three-auarters of each 

i group felt they could be somewhat candid to extremely 

I candid with their college supervisor and over 83% of each 

. group thought their supervisor demonstrated some to deep 

interest in their personal-professional growth while 
' student teaching . 
{ 



r. PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERVISION 



This category was designed to determine graduates' perceptic 
while student teaching of two public school supervisory agents 
(building principals and supervising teachers). In addition, sevt 
items related to the frequeney and nature of supervision provided 
during their first year of teaching by their building principal. 

The questions to graduates regarding their supervising teache^-^ 
fell into two areas, first, the inter-personal relationship and, 
second, the professional relationship. Items dealing with inter- 
personal relationships between student teacher and supervising teav hc^ 
(items 73 and 83) failed to yield significant differences between zhe 
I^Iormal and Joliet groups. However, the similarity of responses is 
worthy of cominent. 

Both groups expressed almost unanimous (90%) agreement that 
their supervising teacher denonstrated a genuine interest in them. 
When queried about the degree of compatibility that the student teaciner 
shared with the supervising teacher regarding such things as a 
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.iosophy o: education and 
crity (80 ^ius per cent) 
:ro*-d with their supervisin 



; of J i s c i p 1 i r ■ 
grr;ips freruo: 



Both groups were uncert in -hei super-. :f onqa uh; 

- professional reading duri: : tr.e timt they wi n ^udont 

i^acii in their classroom. A majority -4' ) of i)C- ^' • : . ^Mtcd 

:::ieir supervising teacher(s) onga -^d ir. vrofessic ' . , suc!i 

IS curriculum development, with c:t:her staff mcmbo: * • ^rh ,?1 durin- 

zhe tine they were student teachma in their assi-:::*. ^- ...--^^r.. Beth 

-roups tended to agree (80%) that their supervising: a ^e: ;enonst ratcc: 

ap to date" teaching methods in their classroom. 



Graduates responded to a question which asked; ^ . -^^at e xtent 
did your supervising teacher engage in supervising t-. acr .nc serinars 
ur other in-service activities dealing with student ^ ^acninc during 
the time you were teaching ir. their cl;«ssroom? Respc nse tc tnis 
item are reported m Table XXV. 

TABLE XXV: SUPERVISING TEACHER im-^LVEMENT IN SUPEP^.TSING 
TiaCHER SEMINARS OR OTHETl IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
MSLLING WITH STUDENT TEACHERS 



GROUP 


None 


Very 
Little 


Don't 

Kr40W 


Some 

activity 


Quite a Bit of 
activity 


Normal 


5H1 


n 


20: 


17T 


27 


JOLIET 


n 


n 


41 


28Z 





* significant = 66.1. p <.01 



The Normal group (61%) reported their supervising t:eacher(s) 
engaged in very little acrtxirt.'ty reljited to siipervisinq f^-nadent teachers. 
The Joliet respondents (81%) indicated their sapervlsor^s engage«I in 
soaie to quite a bit of acto^vx::^ sv^ted to s ujagi v/i mxjq s " ii^n L teachers » 
One tempers this finding vo.ti: a oonparison of the (3b;]ectzwes of a 
coaipus-based program and a te«cter education centter procrraBi^ A primary 
C3tojective of the campus baa^d^ ftfogram is to identrify l xjwm^ i i ii L supervi- 
sors of student teachers. A iMCher education center al3»c seeks to 
Identify a competent cadre sn^rvisorsr but attempts -ic Kve beyond 
identification and plaoeMnt aspect. The Joliet Tesdier Education 
Center provicted supervisors vith workshops, seiRijwrs axm classes to 
develop supervisory skills affd coK^-cKu^wg tzachc^ i^ncw»tt* ^ xpc^<ciicc5 . 
niis is h se sH on the assuaptiMi tha^ the ^{LAtitm of a stvAent teaching 
eaperiMic^ ^or teacher caflftateCies is directly r^lieted to the experti^ 
taf the stutftant teacher sspvnrisor. Teach^^r education ceiMers represent 
a caawltment to dzv^top eiipertise of student te aci ier supe i > i sors . 
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o f a i: • 
to t':- 
sent 



WIIIL VDI 



. :Ti:p.visiNn .'i: 
i:ac}u:ps^ to ! i 

INC. 



Itv While ■•ude: t^ ^'-.in- I fult ry i.-.n.; 

t ach- perr ttt. . rnc r.' 



GROUP 


DO NOME OF 
THESE 


TEACH HE^^ 
WAV ONLY 


T» snPE ^F 
ft^ ^HODS 
AiC OF 


TRY ^F 

MY teac-;:jg 

^lETHODS 


HAVE COMP [ 
CONTROL n 
INSTRUCT! ■ 
DECISIONS 


.JORMAL 






42% 


25" 


29Z 


JOLIET 


QZ 


2% 




5r 





Significant = 10.2, r: < .01 



A plurality of NoitwaI respr-^nts (42%) ittc.c ♦^.-r -ncir su^-er- 
ing teachers permittee tj^en^ tc tr^* sottk? of tr-- . - ^^-mods anc, some 
the supervisinq tear-hers* method?, while a ':^ur -y of the oliet 
-iuates (44^ ^ indica*--*u thiey felt -iney had i - control r-er 

.--^ructional ciecisior.^^ in ■ .eir ^uDrr?r^isinQ ^^-^chrr ' cl-ass roc!»T.. 



I 

CONC1.USIOK: .^tuaeait. *i.t:»clr>ers expr&sscK. ima^ unanimous 
agreement than: their sum j vl sojiq teacifie • aHwane trated a • 
genuiLne interest in tia-r^ hf tih grrwps ^oxjz^rj^ a high | 
degree of coaifjatir ilx'T' %n t:^ '^iieir super^ isiT?"- teachers • 
^oli-: t graduates xnda c-rmftc. -ii*2xr sapervxsir. . -^achers ' 

nqav ed xji in-servi» icr-t^ — '^ies related tc ~^ent teach- 
- -.q .^apervision to a ^i^ni^z^^iantly greater de<rr^^ t.Han 
rrosf' supervisors ir vne ca«cr^-ba»ed prograir. Jolxet 1 
Ouates reported * -le- expe-^ enced a signif i ^ joitly greater i 
'ree of autonomy ^'^^r in«tr-«ictional decis i on-* in th^i r 

^^ervx^ina tea<-hers; • clMsracMB than tho«« «||r partiripa-ed 
in the lon^i j rcqr^m. lo^, fcnrrmal and Jclxet, groups | 
thir>aqht t-hi^r t iper' i^iac zMmdmris) demonstrated "up tc 

rtc " caching mettods xn tiME^ claesrooms. ^ 

^ I 
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TABLE XXVi: -^RECrrNCY OF B; ILDINC PRINC" PAL rl-^S 
TO JLASSROOMS F STUDENT TI -CUEPt 



Iter*: While student teaching the :.uilw_-ng tirincip^l 



GROUP 


Never once 
came into 

MY ROOM 


Visited my 
room only 

ONCE 

^ 


i 

OCCASIONALL ViSITED MY 

VISITED MY ROOM 

ROOM f^REQUEUT^Y 

^ A ^ 


Seemed to 

BE IN K'Y 
ROOM ALL 
THE TIME 


r 

Normal 


231 




4 . 




JOLIET 


5% 


-J 


»- 


1 ox 

1 



♦ Significant: = 15^. p < .01 



Forty-nine per cent r the i^c-rmal cdui: eporter: ti: r t: their 
principal eirher never visitec or viLsit: oncc while th^ were student 
'teaching. in cont.rast, I' of t±ie Joli- res^ ^ndent-s irrcicated a similar 
r^requency. Conversely, of rt^e Jolie* groun indirarte their principal 

^ri^ited occasionally or r-reccuentJr?, wnile 45% : f the ^oxpfcl respondents 
.Tiriicated this numerical requency. 



This finding may be elated to the nunber of studerrr teacher? 
assigned to a building. t is possiiale fcair a building principal to fail 
to notice ORe or perhaps zwo student teadwrs assigned t.o their buildrrn, 
TIL is consi^ierafaly more ^fficult tc xq vt fmm trhe prMmoe of four to t€r 
3toidait teachers. Thir «y repres^f a quarter t** tm^ third num^^^-ic 
^ficrease in the professxonal staff ^he clustet •ctiool. 

Prrpv*rf^s ^::it4ier fac^Ars zrf 1 usaACinq the signif icamt J. - aagher frequenr- 
ff visits prxrxcipalft jsrto r ' a na i iii im v of student ^acteers reflect the 
criteria for selection »f i 1 — n ii i acJ a wn ls . The prmary cxiteria in 
selecting schools in whim tc cliwtxs: student teachers is the building 
leadership provided by *:he occopairt of the principal position. Evidence 
of this leadership inclu*de individwtLs idK> (1) know what is going on in 
individual classrooms of the building, (2) visit ciMsroose frequently, 

(3) analyze strengths aad weaknesses of the iitstruetri anal program, 

(4) tend to know childrw on a first name basis. 
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(5) are concerned and actively involved with in-service faculty 
development, and (6) exhibit positive interpersonal relati r s^hips . 
It is not possible to determine why Joliet principals visiti: J cla.ss- 
rooms more frequently. This is one more area that should bt: 
followed up by additional study. 

To what degree did the building principal atterpt to understand 
the student teacher as a person? The response of each group is 
presented in Table XXVIII. 



TABLE XXVIII: GRADUATES PERCEPTION OF THE ATTENTION THEY 
RECEIVED FROM THE BUILDir:r, PRINCIPAL WHILE 
THEY WERE STUDENT TEACHING 

Item: While student teaching the building principal 



GROUP 


DID NOT 
ATTEMPT 
TO KNOW 
ME AS A 
PERSON 


MADE LITTLE 
ATTEMPT TO 
GET TO KNOW 
ME AS A 
PERSON 


MADE SOME 
ATTWT TO 
GET TO KNOW 
ME AS 

PERsnw 


GOT '1 icrw 

HE AS A 

PERSON 


GOT Tr m\i 

K EXTREF€LY 
*€Ll AS A 
PERSON 


Normal 


17% 


m 


33Z 


251 


7Z 


Joliet 


OX 


6X 


57: 


58X 


19X 

- 



* Significemt * 22.0, p <.01 



Most (57%) of the Joliet group indicated the buildijag principal 
got to know them as a person compared with 30% of the Normal groiap* 
On the other hand, 34% of the Normal rnsim^ni ii and €% of tte 
Joliet respondents reported the principal eeAe little or mttmmpt 
to get to know them as a person. 

What status did the building principal artach to st^ent tMtchers 
in their buildings? Graduates' perceptions ere indicated in 
Table XXIX. 
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VABLL XXIX: rp/.Di:.'.^ Ls i Rc :^Tio\' or THi: sTATi's nrrLDT::(^ 

r^^::c: • rr ;Hr:D to thl:v as a sTrrr::T tkacui k 



Item: Wh.lo udevt 'Mchinq the hul Idin:: j^rincipol 
t G - do d * ^ t' ' mo a s 



Group 


A N0N-PER30N 

(as though 

I DID NOT 

exist) 


A COLLEGE 
STUDENT 


.JST A STUDENT 
TEACHER 


HAVING SOME 

FACULTY 

STATUS 


A FULL 
FLEDGED 
FACULTY 
MEMBER 


*J0RMAL 


3% 




30% 


'16% 


16% 


JOLIET 


01 


0% 


13Z 


38% 

J 


47% 



* Significant = IS.l, p <.01 



Most of both groups -eported they were accepted as having 
some to full fledged facuxty status by their building principal. 
The obvious difference betzween groups is in degree rather than 
kind. Eighty-five per cent of the Joliet group contrasted with 
62% of the Normal group reported the principal tended to recognize 
them as representing some to full faculty status. However, the 
Joliet student teacher was more likely to be recognized as a full 
fledged faculty member while the Normal student teacher received 
some faculty status. Thirty-seven per cent of the Normal respond^ 
ents and 13% of the Joliet group indicated the principal tended 
to treat them with less than faculty status. 



Another item further explored the respondents' perception of 
the status they were accorded by the building principal while they 
student taught. This data is depicter". in Table XXX. 
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TAtLL XXX: gpAd^'ates perchptio:: or THEIR ::>;sTRrc^:Tf '::.M. 

COliTRlBUTlO:^ TO THP: SCHOOL AS VIEV;i:r BY THi: 
BUtLDIMG PRIIXIPAL 

Item: VJhiie student teachincj the buildinc; i- inci Tut I 
teJ^dc<3 to treat me as 



Group 


A REAL DRAIN 
OR DRAG ON 
THE school's 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM 


TAKING MORE 
FROM THE 
SCHOOL S 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM THAN 
GIVING 


MAKING NO 
DI FFERENCE 
TO THE 

school's 
instructional 

PROGRAM 


SOMEWHAT 
HELPFUL TO 
TO THE 

school's 

INSTRUCTinrjAL 
PROGRAM 


MAKING A 
VIT/^L CON- 
TRIBUTION 
TO THE 

INSTRUCTION- 
AL PROGRAM 


Normal 


OZ 




39% 


i\2Z 




JOLIET 


0% 


OX 


6X 


Z2T 


607 



* significant = 44»9, P < .01 

Most Joliet respondents (60%) indicated their building principal 
treated them as making a vital contribution to the school's instruc- 
tional program whil^ most (42%) of the Normal group reported their 
principal indicated the/ were somewhat helpful to the school's instruc- 
tional program. in collapsing the groups response to the last two 
categories 92% of the Joliet group compared with 52% of the Normal 
group indicated their building principal tended to treat them as some- 
what helpful or making a vital contribution to the school's instructional 
program. 



CONCLUSION: JoXiet student teachers were visited by their build- 
ing principal significantly more frequently than were Normal 
student teacher^ and were able to develop a much more personal 
relationship with their principal. Building principals for the 
Joliet group tended to treat student teachers as full-fledged 
faculty members niaking a vital contribution to the school's 
instructional ptogrant. In contrast, building principals for the 
Normal student te^^ded to treat student teachers as boing something 
less than faculty members and as contributing to the school's 
instructional ptogrant in an important but non-vital fashion. 

I ^ ^1 

A majority of both groups reported they were visited informally 
by their building principal three or more times during their first 
year of teaching. A plurality of both groups tended to think that 
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tnc visits by their Luildino principal v;ero frc^iuo'^^t cnf^u**V* ar..i 
of loiKj enough duration for principalis to accuratc^^y ovalu.itt^ tht/ir 
teaching ability, A majority (51%) of the Joliot Oroup an^i :\ 
plurality (45^) of the formal respondents reported that the suno?- 
visina principal during their first year of terjchinu oncouriTod 
then to try new teaching approaches. 



H. EXTRA CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



Many people think of student teaching in the narrow context of 
what happens between children, student teacher, and supervising 
teacher in a classroom. However, there is a tremendous range of pro- 
fessionally related activities in the process of developing a teacher. 
These peripheral activities frequently have a direct bearing on the 
quality of instruction between child and teacher. This section 
attempted to sample this range of professionally related activities. 
There were items related to attendance at school t>oard meetings, 
parent teacher meetings, awareness of problens in the school com- 
munity and involvement in the community, and so on* 

Student teachers are frequently involved in teaching, clerical 
and administrative duties in the school in addition to their classroom 
responsibility that; could effect the instructional program of the 
building. What difference, if any, existed betv/een groups on this 
criterion? The response is reported in Table XXxI* 

TABLE XXXI: GRADUATES PERCEPTION OF THEJK IMPACT UPON 
THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM Op THE BUILDING 

Item: During student teaching what imp^^ct do you feel you 
had upon the instructional program of the buiidi^iu] 
to which you were assigned? 



GROUP 


No IMPACT 


Little impact 


Don't know 


Some impact 


Great 

IMPACT 


ilORMAL 


22% 


26% 


22% 


28% 


3% 


JOLIET 


2% 


12% 


27% 


53% 


7% 



* Significant - 22.6, p 4. .01 



Sixty per cent of the Joliet group felt they had some to great 
impact on the instructional program of the buijding compared with 31% 
for the Normal group. Forty-eight per cent of the Normal respondents 
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mo 14* of the Joliot qroup felt tlioy ha<i liMlo (^r vj i*^^: u't < 
th»j ins t ructif^nal proqrar of t!>- sch^of^l. Joli^^t stuJt^nts v:vri' 
frovidc'cl \;ith throo weeks of r iiii -toachi ncj and indivi^K. li tutor 
fiossions lastinq many weeks. T!iis nay pvirti illy accm.iit v>r tfii- 
obr,orvod Statistically sicinif leant difference. 

I ten 25 asked respondents how nany hours they spend do i n*; 
volunteer work in the community where they wort> assi.fned for student 
teachinq (youth qroups, boy's dub, church work, recroation.fi 
qroups, etc.; Forty lyer cent of the Joliot (|roup corparod with 14- 
of the Normal ijroup indicated they spent one to nore than thirty 
hours in volunteer work In the conmunity. This findin^t was si^inifi- 
cant It the ,01 level. 

Tr> what degree did the Rtudy sarrple develop an awareness f^f 
community problems while student teachinq? The majorit\' of both 
ir )up8 indicated they were aware of community problerf?, of the Tolit^t 
«iroup, 88 i indicated an awareness and 12^ indicated they wor*» unaware 
of problems compared with 72i and 28^, respectively, *or the !4ornal 
<ir<^up. The difference between qrouos was slcjnificant at the .01 
level • 

It Is one thinq to bo aware of and another to become involved 
in the comunity in which one resides. Soth uroups responded to an 
item which asked what degree they became involved in convnunity related 
activities (other than P.T.A or like activities) while student 
teaching. Again a statistically significant difference at the .01 
level was observed between groups. Seventy*eiqht percent of the 
regular student teaching program respondents and 38% of the Joliet 
group indicated they %#ere not involved. Sixty-two per cent and twenty- 
two per cent, for the Joliet and the Noraial groups, reported they were 
involved in cossMunity related activities. 

A significantly greater number of Joliet students retx^rtcd they were 
involved in curriculum planning while student teaching than their Normal 
counterparts. Pospondents were querl«^ about school administrators* 
roles (central office, superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
principal). Th«»y y^re asked if they wer3 introduced to these roles and 
if they had involvement and Interaction with these administrators. A 
significantly greater nusiber (f3% to «3%) of Joliet respondents than 
the Normal group indicated they had been introduced to and were involved 
and interacted with middle and top level school administrators. 

A difference bet%##en groups was observed on the degree of awareness 
of financing public schools, tixty^six per cent of the Joliet group 
indicated an adequate awareneee of public school financing. This 
compares with 24% for the Ho ma I group. The difference was significant 
at the .01 level. 

No difference was observed between groups on parent- teacher 
conference participation. The majority of both groups participated 
in one or more pa rent -teacher conference. 
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More Normal students than Joliet students were involved in 
special education referral requests, hearing, and related mectinqs. 
The difference was significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
Seventy^seven per cent to 68%, for the Normal and Joliet groups 
respectively, participated in one to seven or more special education 
referral procedures. 

Asked about attendance at school board of education meetings 
90% of thm Normal group did not attend during their student teaching 
experience. This compares with 96% of the Joliet group reporting 
that they had attended one or more meetings of the board of education. 
This difference was significant at the .01 level. 

A greater number of Joliet students reported they attended a 
larger percentage of Parent*Teacher Association meetings than their 
Normal peers while student teaching. Forty-eight per cent of the 
Normal group indicated they never attended a P.T.A. meeting while 
student teaching. Eighty-five per cent of Joliet students attended 
25 to 100% of all P.T.A. meetings. 



CONCLU8IOI4I Generally, Joliet students became more inti* i 
mately involvmd with the total school system than did | 
Normal students. Significant differences between the two 
groups were noted in the folloiring areas t (1) introduc- 
tion to the roles played by various school administrators r ' 
(2) awareness of school finencingi (3) attendance at I 
board of education meotingsi (4) involvesMnt with curricu- i 
lum planningi (S) attendance at P.T.A. (P.T.O.) meetingsi i 
(6) participation in spocial education referrals* staffings* 
hearings or relatod meetings. In each of the first five j 
areas* Joliet studmnts were superior to the Normal students 
in the amount of iafomation or experience they received. ' 
Only in participation in special education referrale did | 
Normal students desionetrata a significantly higher degree | 
of participation. The ti#o groups were approxiaiately equal . 
in the number of parent-taacher oonferancas in which they 
took part. i 

I 



TIMB COMMITMBNTS 



Itene in this category were designed to sample the number of 
hours par veek spent student teaching and inquiring about participants 
perception of the length of the student teaching experience. Table 
XXXII contains data related to the number of houre per Mek etudent 
taachars spant actually taaching children in thair assignad classroom. 



TABLt: XXXII: HOURS PER SPENT TEACHINC IN ASPinrcED 

CLASSROOM BY THE STUDENT TEACHEP 



Item: While student teachinn how many hours per 
week tw: tlic avi.'*:a{u' did you actually toach 
children in your assigned classroom? 



( 

GROUP 


ONE TO 

FIVE 

HOURS 


r 

SIX TO 

TEN 

HOURS 


ELEVEN TO 
FIFTEEN HOURS 


r ■ 

SIXTEEN TC 

TWENTY 

HOURS 


MORE THAN 
TWENTY HOURS 


Normal 


m 


lOZ 


17% 




28Z 


\ JOLIET 

1 


OX 


6Z 


13X 


aez 


35Z 

L. 



No si<inif leant difference was noted between groups on the number 
of hours per week spent actually teaching children. The najority of 
both groups reported they spent sixteen hours or more teaching children, 
69% for the Normal group and 81% for the Joliet group. 

Graduates response regarding the length of the student teaching 
experience is presented in Table XXXIII. 

TABLE XXXIII s PARTICIPANTS JUDGMENT CONCFRNING THE 
LENGTH or TIME STUDENT TEACHING 



GROUP 


MUCH TOO SHORT 


TOO SHORT 


ABOUT RIGHT 


TOO LONG 


MUCH TOO LONG 


fJORMAL 


9Z 


26Z 


61Z 


3Z 


2Z 


JOLIET 


OZ 


6Z 


8^Z 


lOZ 


OZ 



• Significant - 18.1,p< .01 



The majority of both groups indicated they thought the length of 
time spent student teaching was about right, five per cent of the 
Normal group and 10% of the Joliet repondents thought the experience was 
too long. A largo number (35%) of the Normal group compared with 6% of 
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the Joliot fjroup folt the ex:;erience was not Icnc: Lr^^^uuh, Tl.oro 
seens to be no magic about a 9 v;cck or 18 woq'\ ex?)< rlcnco, TitluM' 
is an arbitrary loncjth of. tire. Apparently sor-e can<"lidate? roaJi- 
ness requires greater or lesser amounts of tire accTuirinq toacl^ins 
experience • 

Both qrc uus we re asked if they felt the lenqth or tiro c; tudent 
teaching should have been longer or shorter. The results are 
summarized in Table XXXIW 

TABLE XXXIV: PARTICIPAiJTS DESIRI: REGARDING THL LENGTH 
OF TIME STUDENT TEACHING 

Item: Should the length of time for student teaching 
have been 



GROUP 


MUCH 
SHORTER 


A LITTLE 
SHORTER 


ABOUT RIGHT 


A LITTLE 
LONGER 


MUCH 
LONGER 


.iORMAL 


2% 


6% 


5^% 


26% 


13Z 


JOLIET 


OZ 


12% 


77% 


9% 


3% 



♦.Significant = 13.3, p <.01 



Again the maiority of both groups agreed that the length of 
time related to tJieix student teaching experience was about right. 
However, 39% of the Normal group and 12% of the Joliet group indicated 
that the student teaching experience 6lioutd be icngci. 



CONCLUSION: Both groups appeared to spend a similar number . 
of hours per week actually teaching children in their as- 
signed classroom. The majority of both groups taught sixteen | 
hours per week or more. While the majority of both groups , 
felt the length of time spent student teaching was about 
right, greater satisfaction was noted 2unong the Joliet re- | 
spondents than graduates of the Normal program. One- third | 
of the nine week regular student teaching program partici- 
pants reported their student teaching period was too short * 
a.;d should be longer. ' 
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OVERALL EVALUATION OF STUDENT TEACHINC 



This category sampled; record keening, demands placed on per- 
formance, amount of work expected, th^ realism, applicability, and 
helpfulness of student teaching, actual teaching encounters at a 
variety of grade levels, and finally would you recommend a similar 
experience to friends. There were nine items in this category. 

Both groups were nearly evenly divided on the reasonable or 
unreasonable amount of record keeping and clerical work they per- 
formed whrle student teaching. Half of both groups thought the 
tasks reasonable and half thought therr unreasonable. 

In excess of 70% of both groups f«»l*i the demands placed upon 
their performance by college and publ - school personnel while they 
were student teaching was about riuht Jo difference between groups 
was noted. 

Graduates were asked to assess th-. amount of work they were 
expected to perform while student teaching. Their responses are 
presented in Table XXXV. 

TABLE XXXV: GRADUATES ASSESSMENT OF THE AMOUNT OF WORK 
EXPECTED WHILE STUDENT TEACHING 

Item: In assessing the £Uiiount of work I was expected 
to do while student teaching 



3R0UP 


Extremely 
excessive 


Excessive 


About 

RIGHT 


Not very 
demanding 


Incredibly 

LIGHT 


Normal 




15% 


71% 


7% 


2% 


JOLIET 


67: 


m 




m 


0% 



Significant x2 « 13.6, p < .01 



A majority (73%) of the Normal group and a plurality of the 
Joliet group (43%) indicated the work load was about right. The 
obvious difference is weighted in the direction of excess. Nearly 
half (47%) of the Joliet group felt they were expected to perform 
an excessive amount of work while student teaching compared with 19% 
of the Normal group holding a similar opinion. 

Was the student teaching experier.ce realistic? Responses are 
reported in Table XXXVI. 
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TABLL XXXVI: GRADUATES RATING OF aHALISTIC ::ATrRE 

OF THEIR STUDENT TEAL : ':c EXPERIENCE 



Item: How would you rate your student teachinc; 
experience? 



GROUP 


Totally 
unrealistic 


Unrealistic 


Realistic 


Very 

realistic 


EXTREML wY 
REALISTIC 

1 


Normal 


0% 


m 






25': 


JOLIET 


OZ 


il7 


2is" 




1 



No significant difference between crr—acss was observed. Tr.. 
Joliet group (46%) tended to rate their liohent teachmq experit^ncc 
as ' remely realistic compared with one -^a^—vr of the :4ormal aroup 
indicating a like response. An overwhelr^-i^ac -'-liority (92^) of both 
groups indicate their student teaching xpe rnce war realistic^ very 
realistic, or extremely realistic. 



Did Illinois State University elener 
any applicability between their student te 
first year of actual teaching? Both grcuj 
response. The results are reported in Tab 



teacher graduates note 
nq experience and tneir 
■Uicated a positive 



TABLE XXXVII: 



GRADUATES RATING - THI ^-^LICCTILITY OF 
THE STUDENT TEACHI - V.\ IRIENCr TO THEIR 
ACTUAL TEACHING EXT LFITMCL . 



Item: How would you rate your student teaching 
experience? 



GROUP 


Not APPLICABLE 

to my current 

teaching 

assignment 


Little 

applicability 
to current 
teaching 
assignment 


Don't 

REALLY 
KNOW 


Somewhat 
applicable 
to teaching 
assignment 


FxTREMELY 
APPLICABLE 
TO CURRENT 
TEACHING 
ASSIGNMENT 


Normal 


8% 

1 


111 


97 


m 




Joliet 




92 




m 





* Significant ■ 9.1, p < ,01 



The majority of both groups (Hormal 66% - Joliet 84%) indicated 
their student teaching experience was somewhat to extrenely applicable 
to their current teaching assignment. There were 20% in the fcornal 
group and 9% in the Joliet group who reported that there was little or 
no applicability of what they did while they student taught to what 
they were doing daring their first year of teaching. The most observ- 
able difference between responses of the group appeared in the degree 
of applicability. Forty-six per cent of the Joliet group contrasted 
with twenty-six per cent of the Normal group felt their student teachi 
experience was extremely applicable to their teaching assignment. 

Would it have been helpful while student teaching to acquire 
teaching experience at multiple grade levels? The response to this 
item appears in Table XXXVIII: 

TABLE XXXVIII: GRADUATES RESPONSE TO ACQUIRING TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE AT VAWOUS GRADE LEVELS WHILE 
STUDENT TEACHIMC 

Item: While student teaching would it have been 
helpful to have had teaching contacts at a 
variety of graKie levels? 



GROUP 


Absolutely 

NO VALUE 


Of dubious 

VALUE 


Don't Really 

KNOW 


Somewhat 

HELPFUL 


1» 

Extremely 

HELPFUL 




3% 




10% 




39% - 


Joliet 


0% 


oz 




21Z 


69% 1 



* significant - 12.5, p < .01 



Most (86%) of both groups indicated it would have been somewhat 
or extremely helpful to have had teaching contacts at a variety of 
grade levels. in terms of degree, 69% of the Joliet group compared 
with 39% of the Normal group felt it would have been extremely help- 
ful to have taught at various grade levels while student teaching. 

How many actuat teaching encounters with pupils at various grade 
levels did each group experience? The response is presented in 
Table XXXIX. 



7/a5LL XXXIX: ACTrAT. TEACHi:: - i:x: i:pil::ci: at \--.::i n s -r/: ; 

L!:\'i:ls guadl; rs ni-s^nvrD v:htl: ^:7L'nr:;:T "':'Al^i:i::(* 

Iter.: Wh^le studen- teaching hov; - any actual t 

encounte (i.e., suhsti t ut * • teach inr , nir. : - 
micro 1 jsscns , etc.) did you oxoerionce ^.-it 
pupils at V a r : ou ^ : r a de 1 e \' o 1 s ? 



GROUP 


Ohlv or^E 

LEVEL 


T 

Tv;0 GRADE 1 InrtE GRADE 
LEVELS LEVELS 

^ 4^- ^ , 


'"our ^rade 

LEVEL3 


f^nRn THAN FOiiP 
GPADE LE^'ELS 


Normal 




15:: m 


' . CT 




JOLIET 




•J/v 

1 





* Significant = 111.8, u < .31 



This iter" generated the second largest chi so .arc iuo t any 
item contained in the questionnaire. Vlie response of t: tw^ qrouus v/as 
decidedly different. Seventy per cent of the Norrral qrr _d indicated they 
obtained teaching experience at one grade level while studer^ teaching. 
All (100%) of the Joliet group reported they taught chiloxcn in three or 
more different grade levels* The vast majority (87%) of the Joilet 
respondents said they taught at more than four different grades when 
they were student teaching. 

V7ould the graduates recommend to friends accepting the same student 
teaching assignment in the same school with the same supervi.^ing teacher? 
The answer is summarized in Table XL. 

TABLE XL: GRADUATES RECOfViENDATIONS TO ACCEPT THE SAME 
STUDENT TEACHING ASSIGNMENT TO A FRIEND 

Item: What recommendation would you give your friends 
about accepting a student teaching assignment in 
the same school with the same supervising teacher 
(or in the same project) ? 



GROUP 


— 1 

Reject the 
assignment 


1 

Try for a 
different 
assignment 


Be neutral 


Accept 


Accept with 
enthusiasm 


Normal 


Jm 




97. 


10% 


557 


Joliet 


5Z 


9% 


12Z 

i 


187 


597 
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Uo significant differor. was observed betVL- mtk- n this 

Both aroups (64' Norr-al - 77% Jcliet^ wo _I - roc -^mv:. - a 
,.iilar student tea-^^hmu experience to 3 f^ionc.. 



' roaCLUSION: Both gr":iiix3s thought the der.ands placed on thei r 

t performance by cc-LXei:^ and pubiLic school -nrsonnel while 

they were student *%^LjchinG were reasor bit. Nearly half of 
^nose in the Joli»^*^ ^oup felt they wr ' o expected to perform 
1 excessive amourr n* /oric while st»^ nt teaching but the 
rmal group felt zhe wvrk load was ut right. Both groups 
' .^rwhelmingly in icatev^ thieir stude: "^aching experience was 

^.listic^ very r aiis* c, or extrewe- realistic* The major- 
' Df both groups saa* their student * each i no experience was 

"^ewhat to extremely ai^plicable to tl ir current teaching 
ignment but a significantly larger jmber fron the Joliet 
, arair indicatec the experience was g *:reniely applicable to 

^ > r current teaching assigmtvent • Bo- . groups felt they 

orr-iuld have been xposed to children a* a variety of grade 
' ^ '^Is while they were student teaching:. r il (100%) respond- > 

I - nts in the Joliet group reported they had acquire*.. -swDme » 

, reaching experience at three or more d "^fer^nt grade levels , 

, while Ttudcnt teachinr conpared with r st of the Nomal group 

r^amx^rung a singi^e grade le^l experience. Most of both ' 
* groups would highly recomiBend a similar student teaching ' 
» exper-ikcaa for a friend. • 

I _ 



K. COWMITOENT TO TEACHING 



Six itews were designed to sanple the area of individual commit- 
ment to teaching. There was no evidence to suggest that difference in 
commitment to teaching existed between the Normal and Joliet groups. 

One item asked; if you could go back to your college days and 
START OVLR AGAIW; in view of your present knowledge, would you become 
a teacher? Over 83% of both aroups indicated they probcibly or certainly 
would. Eight per cent of both: groups indicated they probably would not 
become a teacher again while 7% of both groups indicated chances would 
be about even. Group responses on this item were practically identical. 

There is probably a very loose correlatic between a work ethic 
and a cammitment to teaching. However, the respondents were asked if 
they were working harder, at their current teaching assignment, than 
when they were student teaching. Over 67% of both groups tended to 
agree that they were working harder teaching than when they student 
taught. Twenty-two per cent indicated there was no difference and 11% 
of both groups tended to disagree indicating ey were not working 
harder teaching than they did when they did t^ ir student teaching. 
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Items 105 tr, uqh 108 followed a sinil.ir mat. 7he ir.torit 
w.xc to determine i: there was a shift in tho :ree r' jonmitnent 
before, during, cr after student teaching .mc: then a*' r - 12 
months of actual teachinn. :;o dramatic shift n corr tnon* v;as r.' 
Thi' responses c ^' both groups over this series f iter* -..i: remarks, 
stable. All r- -ponses tende^d in a very posit: 'o dirr^rion. Bot-i 
groups indicat( they were pretty certain or v^ofinit- y sure they 
wanted to teacl and that they would continue ♦^^ achin . 



CONCLUSION: Over 83% of both groups irlicatec .f they had 
the opportunity to start all over agair. they wf uld f-cone 
a teacher. A majority of both groups reported thr\ were 
working harder as a teacher than they did when they were 
student reaching. More than 86% of both groui ^ indicated 
they woL ^d certainly continue in teaching. 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



Q U E S T I 0 N :J A I R E 



LLEMEMTARY TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES 
ILLINOIS STATE UrJIVEnSITY 
1970-71 School Year 



1. ) While student teachinq at Illinois State University 

were you receiving financial support fron the state 
of Illinois? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

Not collapsed 

♦Significant = 5.4, p ^ .05 

2. ) While student teaching at Illinois State University 

were you receiving financial support from the United 
States Federal Government? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

Not collapsed 

= 0.0^ p > .05 

3. ) While student teaching at Illinois State University 

what (approximate) percentage of your expenses were 
supported by Illinois state Teacher Scholarship funds? 

1 • None 

2. 30% or less 

3. 31 to 60% 

4. 61 to 89% 

5. 90% or more 
Collapsed: 1/2/345 
♦significant x = 6.3, p^ .05 

4. ) What was your all-college grade point average at 

graduation? 



Momal Joliot 



1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 

5. 3.51 - 4.00 
Collapsed: 123/4/5 
5, p 3^ .05 



Below 2.0 
2.01 - 2.50 
2.51 - 
3.01 - 



3.00 
3.50 



X^ 2 



A5l 


C5l 


55% 


251 


12% 


12% 


88% 


88% 


42% 


31% 


48% 


43% 


10% 


21% 


0% 


4% 


0% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


12% 


2% 


46% 


43% 


33% 


41% 


9% 


13% 
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ERIC 



I am planni^^g to continue to "keep up to date*' 
prof cssion^iiy by pursuinq additionai course work 
at sone university '^r college 

1. Don't f^el it jessary 

2. No defiriito plans 

3. I might 

4. Planning to do so 

5. Definitely 
Collapsed: 123/4/5 
x2 = 0. 8, p > •OS 

I have earned (include those currently enrolled in) 
the followiJlg University credit beyond the bachelor* 
degree 

1. No credit 

2 . 3 hrs , Or less cr . 

3. 4 to 12 hrs. cr. 

4. 13 to 20 IiJTs. cr 

5. 21 or more hrs. cr- 
Collapsed: 1/2/345 



I am currently 

1. teaching full tine 

2. teachin9 p^rt time 

3. employed as a substitute teacher 

4. not teaching, but otherwise employed 

5. unemployed 
Collapsed: 1/234S 
♦Significant * 5.6, p < .05 

How would yOu characterize vour !^tudent foac/ioic} 
building assignment (s) ? 

1. Urban 

2. Suburb^in 

3. Rural 
Hot collapsed 

♦Significant * 22.0 p < .01 

How would yOu Characterize your student teach inc^ 
building aj^si^nment (s) ? (type of school) 

1. "all bJacK" 

2. -integrated" 

3. "all White" 
Collapsed: 1^/3 
♦Significant ^ 17.9, p < .01 
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10,) iJow would you chai 
assignnent (s) ? 



vour 



:>rr>al Jo l ie t 



!• Urban 

2, Suburban 

3. Rural 
Not collapsed 
3c2 = 2.6, p ^ 



05 



17- 
38^. 
33^ 



2Q ^ 
37^ 
27?. 



11.) How would you characterize your cu^i^c^it t^\icinr.,j 
assignment (s) ? (type of school) 



1. ''all black" 

2. ''integrated" 

3. "all white" 
■Jot collapsed 



r2 = 



- 0.2, p 



,05 



2% 
25% 
64% 



6% 



12.) Describe the grade level (s) at which you btf^de^U 



13. ) 



14.) 



15.) 



1. Kindergarten 

2. First 

3. Second 

4. Third 

5. Fourth 

Describe the grade level (s) at which you *^tudc^\t 
taught. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Other 



If currently teaching, please indicate the 9rade 
level (s) of your canA^nt tzacliing i<~g^mQ^it , 

1. Kindergarten 

2. First 

3. Second 

4. Third 

5. Fourth 

If currently teaching, please indicate the 9rade 
level (s) of your cuAieat tzacliing aaig^meiit . 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Other 



u 

o 
a 

2 

U 
•H 



C 

U 

•H 
1-1 
U 

cd 

'0 

N 
•H 

U 



u 
(d 
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16 •) F^opul .It ion ()i city or t()\<n in which yrm ' . . t 

(.I'i Mi r . 

1. ^>, 000 and under 

2. 3,001 - 10,000 

3. 10,001 - 23,000 

4. 23,001 - 30,000 
3. 50,001 and above 
Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 

•Siqnif leant = 61,1, n cOl 

17, ) Population of city or town in which you .irc 

CtA 1 1' H t i' U ti* (ic»i < Ml) . 

1. 5,000 and under 

2. 5,001 - 10,000 

3. 10,001 - 25,000 

4. 25,001 - 50,000 

5. 50,001 and above 
Not col lapsed 

•Significant x'' = 9,5, p <.05 

18. ) Which of the folJowinq provided greatest assistance 

in your obtaining your cu*iitMif tiuxchiiu} f.u' i < f ' C*? 

1. School principal or supervising teacher 

2. Other student teacher or friend 

3. College supervisor 

• University Placement Bureau 

None of the above 
Collapsed: 1/2/34/5 
= 2.6, p > .05 



t 1 



1 : r V : . : ro' i ,i c ^ 



1 1 1 ' r. • ■ T e . i c ! i r r : 



i' L t r 1 c I. »• r 
for- d i r c ♦ ! 



. ch ' 1 w . . ' 



t #* d c ho r s ; o r : c ci I (■ i 1 I V r ' n r ' ^ai 



19.) In your judginent was the length of your student 
teaching experience 

1. n.uch tcx> short 

2. too short 

3. about right 

4. too long 

5 • much too long 
Collapsed! 12/3/4/ 
•Significant x^ » id.l, p <^.01 







If) 


■) 




{) 


40 


(\ 


19 




22 • 


H J 


30 


28 


10 9. 


f) V 


2 3V> 


lov 


16 % 


2 4% 


10% 


25? 


16% 


2lY 


^ U t 


1 0 9 


0% 


6% 


13% 


12% 


36% 


43^ 


' X ; • ■ ? 


• ' - * » 


! ♦ - ; 






' " i ' . ' r 


: r ■ t u 




♦ .i [, ! T\r 




Normal 


Joliet 


9% 


0% 


26% 


6% 


61% 


84% 


3% 


10% 


2% 


0% 
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20. ) 



22.) 



23.) 



;'.h(;ultl the 
hnvf been 



1 . much sh( )r ti'i 

2 . a 1 i tt lo shorter 

3. nbc:)Ut riqht 

4 . a little lon<jer 

5. much loncjur 
Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 
*Siqnificant x2 = 13. 3< 



P < 



01 



21.) To what degree did you feel you could talk frncly 
with your college suoervisor? 



Collapsed: 
x2 « 4.1, p 



12/3/4/5 
^ .05 



What recommendation would you give your friends 
£Q>out accepting a student teaching assignment in 
the same school with the sane supervising teacher 
(or in the same project)? 

1. Reject the assignment 

2. Try for a different assignment 

3. Be neutral 

4. Accept 

5. Accept with enthusiasm 
Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 

X? « 1. 2, p > .05 

During student teaching what impact do you feel you 
had upon the instructional progreun of f/ie bui^dinq 
to which you were assigned? 

1. No impact 

2. Little impact 

3. Don't know 

4. Some impact 

5. Great impact 
Collapsed: 1/2/3/45 
•Significant x2 » 22.8, p ^.01 



13 • 



1. 


Very guarded in what I said 




31 


9V 


2. 


iJot very free- somewhat guarded 




3? 


3^ 


3. 


Wc talked superficially neither 


guarded nor open 


20?. 


10?. 


4. 


Fairly open/candid 


44"o 


41V 


5. 


i-:xtremely candid/open in what I 


said 


30^. 


37*^ 



3% 
15% 

9% 
19% 
55% 



22% 
26% 
22% 
28% 
3% 
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should there be earlier and longer exposure to chil~ 


N o vxw n 1 


Jo 1 ic t 


dren as a part of the teacher preparation experience 






at Illinois State University? 






1. Disagree 


O?. 


2^ 


2. Tend to disagree 


2^, 




3, No opinion 


2% 




4 . Strongly favor 


33% 


•1. J T- 


5. Absolutely 


6 4% 


82^ 


Collapsed: 1234/5 






♦significant » 6.0, p <.05 






How many hours do you estimate you spent doing 






volunteer work in the community where you were 






assigned for student teaching (youth groups , boys ' 






club, church work, recreational groups, etc.) 






during your student teaching period? 






1. None 


87% 


59% 


2 . One to five hours 


9% 


16% 


3. Six to fifteen hours 


3% 


10% 


4. Sixteen to 30 hours 


0% 


4% 


0* More than 30 hours 


2% 


10% 


Collapsed: 1/2/345 




"Significant = 15.2, 0 ^.01 






How frequently were you visited by your college 






supervisor during your student teaching? 






1. Never 


0% 


V o 


2. Once 


0% 


1% 

J ^ 


3. Two or three times 


36% 


46% 


4. Four or five tines 


62% 


28% 


5. Six or more times 


2% 


24% 


Collapsed: 123/4/5 




♦Significant = 23.6, p <.01 






To what degree was your college supervisor helpful? 






1. Not at all helpful 


2% 


4% 


2. Not very helpful 


28% 


12% 


3. Helpful 


30% 


31% 


4. Very helpful 


20% 


34% 


5. Extremely helpful 


20% 


19% 


Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 






X^ m 4.8, p ^ .05 
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To what extent did yov experience difficulty durirui 


rcorral 


Jo lie t 


your student teaching? 






M \-. I. J i-i.^^^ 1 1 J. y 




4 


2. P rf>c7iion ti 1 V 

A« • J ^ ^ V.4 Wt < 1 \m A. Y 


Q ^ 


11' 


• w \«> ci o -X ^iici J. J. y 


J D T' 


_5 u . 




*l D i . 


9 Q 

zoo 


5 a ! J eve r 


D t> 


Z f 


Collapsed: 12/3/45 






♦significant = 7.S, p -c.05 






If/or when you experienced dif 'iculty to what 






ut; ^x.c^c^ uxLi yuu teei yuu ieceiveu ufie ne you 












X • Neve r 


9 ft 


Z b 


^* naiuxey ever 


A Q 


6 % 


^ O J* Clonal 1 \/ 


1 0 ft 

1 z % 


1 ft 
X D % 


4. Frequently 


29% 


38% 


5, Always 


52% 


40% 








x2 = 2.4, p .05 






rVIIW/ W L/ LI X LI jr L/ U uUxll rrl u O ^ Wil^Il y neeUcQ lie • 






1. Other st"iiHfsnf" ♦"f^ar'hf^t" f s ^ 




*i J * 


2- SuD^rvisina ♦■e^^r'heT" 

^ • *J It ^ ^ ^ XOXil^ Ci VivX IC X 


74 ft 


4 n ft 

*i u ^ 


3 • r*o 1 leaf* siineKvi sot" 


D ^ 


X z ^ 


4. Buildina Drincinal 




d ft 


5. Someone else 


12% 


2% 


Collapsed: 1/2/3/45 






*Sianif icant = 26.9. d -^.01 






Did you have contacts beside the {^o^mat observation/ 






visitation with your colttgz 6up^\vi60\? 






1 • Neve IT 


4Q ft 


9ft 


A • nciXLixcy cvcx 


ft 




^« v.'Cio xw/iici X X y 


1 7ft 
X J V 


1 Oft 


4 . P i^eciiien 1 vf 
^ • JL c*>^ uc 1 1 1» X y 


1 *^ft 
X J « 


^ J « 


5. Very frequently 


0% 


3Sft 


Not collapsed 






♦Significant = 77.9, p <.01 






To what degree was tHe supervision from you college. 






^upc^vi^ OK personalized/individualized for you as a 






unique person and emerging teacher? 






1. Impersonal 


3% 


4% 


2. Very little personalized 


23% 


7% 


3. Don't know 


13% 


3% 


4. Moderately personalized 


39% 


53% 


5. Highly personalized 


22% 


32% 


Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 







•Significant x2 = 10.9, p <..05 
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33. ) 



How would you rate your student teaching experience? 



Jolict 



1. Not helpful 

2. Of little help 

3. Moderately helpful 

4. Very helpful 

5 . Extremely helpful 
Collapsed: 123/4/5 
♦Significant = 8.1, p <.05 

34. ) How would you rate your student teaching experience? 

1. Totally unrealistic 

2 . Unrealistic 

3 . Realistic 

4. Very realistic 

5. Extremely realistic 
Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 

x2 = 7.7, p .05 

35. ) How would you rate your student teaching experience? 

1. Not applicable to my current teaching assignment 

2. Little applicability to current teaching 
assignment 

3. Don't really know 

4. Somewhat applicable to teaching assignment 

5. Extremely applicable to current teaching 
assignment 

Collapsed: 123/4/5 
♦Significant x2 = 9.8, p ^ .01 

While student teaching how many hours per week 
Oil the average did you actually teach children in 
your assigned classroom? 



36.) 



3 ^ 

16?, 
33% 
42^ 



0% 
12% 
29% 
35% 
25% 



7% 

13% 
9% 
40% 

26% 



1. One to five hours 

2. Six to ten hours 

3. Eleven to fifteen hours 

4. Sixteen to twenty hours 

5 . More than twenty hours 
Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 



'2 - 



= 3.7, p 



• 05 



4% 
10% 
17% 
41% 
28% 



37.) 



To what extent did your supervising teacher engage 
in professional reading during the time you were 
teaching his assigned classes? 

1. None 

2. Very little reading 

3. Don't know 
4* Some reading 

5. Quite a bit of reading 

Not collapsed 

k2 s 5.0, p > .05 



16% 
6% 
52% 
13% 
13% 
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How ricinv otlicr student teachers v;oro issi^mo^: to 


* 1 o rr^i-i 1 




the buildinq in which you student taucilit? 






1 • tJonc 


2 ^ 


0 - 


2 . One o the r 




0 


3. Tv7o nthGT^ 


1 () ' 




4. Three others 




2 8"? 


5. Pour or more 


3 


0 


Not collapsed 






♦Significant = 104.3, p <.01 






In your judgment would it have been helpful to have 






been clustered (two or more student teachers placed 






in one building) during your student teaching 






assignment? 






1. Not at all helpful 


6% 


0% 


2. Not very helpful 


7% 


0 % 


3. No difference 


30% 


0% 


4. Very helpful 


4 1% 


p 1 ft 


5. Extremely helpful 


X ^ % 


7Q ft 


Collapsed: 123/4/5 






♦significant = 64*0, p ^.01 






To what extent did your supervising teacher encage 






in prof es sional activities ( i • • # curriculum devel- 






opment) with other staff tnffcmHors the Qr-hrvnl (^) 






during the time you were teaching his assigned 






classes? 






1. None 


fit 


fift 


2. Very little 


9ft 


1 ^ ft 


2* Don't know 




Ifi ft 


4. Some activity 


29ft 

A 7 n 


J J T> 


5. Quite a bit 


J J T 


J X X> 


Collapsed 12/3/4/5 






x2 = 1.6, p ^ .05 






Whi le student teaching what impact do you feel you 






had upon the instructional progr2un of the c^at^KOom 






to which you were assigned? 






1. No impact 


2% 


0% 


2. Little impact 


16% 


10% 


3. Impact 


12% 


10% 


4. Some impact 


59% 


59% 


5. Great impact 


12% 


21% 


Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 






x2 = 3.0, P » .05 
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42.) 



What degree of control did you have over your 
assignment to your student teaching placement? 



Normal 



Jolict 



43.) 



1. /absolutely no control 

2. Very little control 

3. Some control 

4. Much control 

5. High degree of control 
Not collapsed 

♦Significant = 64.3, p <.01 

How do you feel about the degree of control you 
were able to exercise over your student teaching 
assignment? 



25% 
32? 
28% 
9% 
6% 



44.) 



1. Extremely negative 

2. Negative 

3. Neutral 

4. Positive 

5. Extremely positive 
Collapsed; 12/3/4/5 
♦Significant x2 * 44.3, 



P <.oi 



In your judgment did your codegc bupewibon visit 
you frequently enough and for a long enough dura- 
tion to make an accurate appraisal (evaluation) of 
your teaching ability while student teaching? 

1. Definitely not 

2. Tend to doubt it 

3 . Don • t know 

4. Tend to think so 

5. Absolutely think so 
collapsed: 1/2/34/5 



9% 
28% 
32% 
23% 

9% 



15% 
25% 
3% 
41% 
17% 



x2 = 0.1, 



05 



45. ) To what degree did you become involved with 

curriculum planning while student teaching? 

1. No involvement 

2. Little involvement 

3. Don*t know 

4. Some involvement 

5. High degree of involvement 
collapsed: 1/23/4/5 

* Significant x2 8.6, p <.05 

46. ) My college preparation pnion to student teaching was 



EKLC 



all theoretical 
mostly theoretical 
blend of both 
mostly practical 
all practical 
Collapsed: 12/345 



x2 « 0.8, 



.05 
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25% 
20% 
4% 
36% 
15% 



4% 
64% 

30% 
2% 
0% 



lie - ' 'iont teaching how nany actual teacliing 

ir^}\ i-^ L. (i.e., substitute teaching, mini^nicro 

".5, etc,) did you experience v;ith pupils at 
:js crade levels? 



::orrial 



:oliot 



48. ) 



49. ) 



50.) 



Or ly one level 

iV J .jrade levels 
J, ree grade levels 
4, Four grade levels 

V re than four grade levels 
Collapsed: 1/2/3/45 
*Sinrificant = 111.8, p <^.01 

v'hat extent did your supervising teacher engage 
in supervising teaching seminars or other in-service 
activities dealing with student teaching during the 
tine you were teaching his assi ^aed classes? 

1 . None 

2. Very little 

3. Don't know 

4. Some activity 

5. Quite a bit 
Not collapsed 

♦Significant = 66.1, p <.01 

To what degree were you introduced to school 
administrators ' role (central office , superintend- 
ents, assistant superintendents, principal) while 
student teaching? 



No involvement and interaction 
Little involvement and interaction 
Don't know 

Some involvement and interaction 
High degree of involvement and interaction 
Collapsed: 123/4/5 
♦Significant x2 « 23.1, p <.01 



While student teaching, my educational methods 
courses seemed to be of 



70'^ 
15^ 
12^^, 
4% 
01 



54% 
7% 
20% 
17% 
2% 



7% 
30% 

0% 
51% 
12% 



1. absolutely no value 

2. little value 

3. don't know 

4. some value 

5. great value 
Collapsed: 123/4/5 
♦Significant x^ « 6.7, p ^.05 



4% 
45% 

0% 
46% 

4% 
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The amoi'nt of record keeping and clerical work 


IJormal 


Jolio 1 


while student teaching seemed to ne to be 






1. completely unreasonable 


15^ 


7? 


2. somewhat unreasonable 


33% 


37^ 


3. don't know 


7% 


4^ 


4. somewhat reasonable 


30? 


41^^ 


3» very reci5oncu3j.e anu necessaxy 




10 o 


Collapsed: 1/23/45 






x2 = 3.2, p .05 






As I look back on my educational methods courses 






nciv they seem to be of 






1. absolutely no value 


2% 


3% 


2. little value 


44% 


29% 


3 . don ' t know 


4% 


3% 


4. some value 


46% 


56% 


D» greau vaxue 


A 9- 




Collapsed: 123/45 






x2 = 2.7, p ^ .05 






As far as handling discipline problems as I ncn*: 






look back on my education courses they were of 






1. absolutely no value 


23% 


40% 


2. little value 


49% 


44% 


3. don't know 


2% 


0% 


4. some value 


22% 


16% 








Collapsed: 1/23/45 






x2 = 4.9, p ^ .05 






While student teaching the building principal 






tended to treat me as 






1. a non-person (as though I did not exist) 


3% 


0% 


2. a college student 


4% 


0% 


3. just a student teachor 


30% 


13% 


4. having some faculty status 


46% 


38% 


5. a full fledged faculty meniber 


16% 


47% 


Collapsed: 123/4/5 






♦Significant x2 = 19.1, p ^.01 
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) VJhilG student tGach\ng 
tondcd to treat no as 



1 



the buildina princir^al 



a real drain or draq on tiie school's 
instructional proqrar 

2. ta];inq more from the school's instructional 
program than giving 

3. making no difference to th^.^ school's 
instructional program 

4. somewhat helpful to the school's instruc- 
tiona 1 program 

5. Peaking a vital contribution to the school's 
ins true tiona 1 program 

Collapsed: 123/4/5 
♦Significant = 44.9, p <.01 

56. ) While student teaching the building principal 

1. did not attempt to get to know me as a person 

2. made little attempt to get to know me as a 
person 

3. made some attempt to get to know me as a person 

4. got to know me as a person 

5. got to know me extremely well as a person 
Not collapsed 

♦Siqnificant = 22.0, p ^.01 

57. ) While student teaching the building principal 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



never once came into my room 
visited my room only once 
occasionally visited my room 
visited my room frequently 
seemed to be in my room all the time 
Collapsed: 1/2/3/45 
♦Significant x2 = 15.2, p < .01 



58. ) The demands placed on my performance by collecje and 

public school personnel while student teaching were 

1. extremely excessive 

2. excessive 

3. about right 

4. not very demanding 

5. incredibly light 
Collapsed: 12/3/45 
x2 = 3.4, p ^ .05 

59. ) My college supervisor spent sufficient time during 

his/her visitation to gain an understanding of my 
school situation 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



EKLC 



disagree 

tend to disagree 
don't know 
tend to agree 
agree 
Not Collapsed 
x2 = 1.0, p > .05 









0 ' 


39 : 


6 


4 21 




lO'o 


60? 


11% 




17% 


6% 


33% 


37? 


23% 


38% 


7% 


19% 


23% 


6% 


26% 


15% 


42% 


57% 


3% 


21% 


4% 


0% 




2% 


9% 


18% 


78% 


72% 


12% 


9% 


2% 


0% 


10% 


6% 


12% 


10% 


10% 


12% 


36% 


38% 


32% 


34% 
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60.) 



61.) 



When my college supervisor observed the 
1 was teaching (while student teaching) 



1 . extremely apprehensive 

2. somewhat apprehensive 

3. made no difference 

4. hardly know he/she was 

5. extreriolv 'omfortaLJe 



classes 
I felt 



thcrr 



Cr. 1 lapsed: 
X'' = 6.2, p 



i 2/3/4/5 
^ .05 



In assessing the amount of work I was expected to 
do while student teaching 



>Iormal Jo Hot 



4% 



1. extremely excessive 

2 . excessive 

3. about right 

4. not very demanding 

5. incredibly 1 ight 
Collapsed: 12/3/45 
♦Significant x^' = 13.6, 



4^ 



62.) To what degree did you cone aware of public 

school linancing of public schools while student 
teaching? 



1. IJo information 

2. Mininal information 

3. Adequate 

4. Quite a bit of information 

5. In-depth information 
Collapsed: 1/2/3/45 
♦Significant = 38.5, p ^.01 

63. ) While student teaching how many parent-teacher 

conferences did you participate in? 

1 . None 

2. One or two 

3. Three or four 

4. Five or six 

5. Seven or more 
Collapsed: 1/2/3/45 
x2 = 7.306, p ^ .05 

64. ) While student teaching how many staff ings (i.e. 

special education referal requests, hearing or 
meetings) did you participate in? 



33% 
44? 

K. 
6^ 
2% 



45% 
39% 
7% 
2% 
7% 



1 . None 

2. One or two 

3. Three or four 

4. Five or six 

5. Seven or more 
Collapsed: 1/2/3/45 
♦Significant * 8.5, p ^.05 



23% 
33% 
29% 
9% 
6% 
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65.) While student toichir. : • 
helpful to hav. .ad t^-^ 
variety of qrac. levol. 

!• Absolutely no value 

2. Of dubious value 

3. Don't really know 

4. Somewhat helpful 

5 . Extremely helpful 
Collapsed: 123/4/5 
♦Significant = 12,5, 



66.) 



67.) 



68.) 



69.) 



EKLC 



it have beer, 
contacts at a 



>rra , 



While student tr 

have *'p( < r . rou: 



: ^.01 

; what deyrt'^ c: . you 
Student teacher (s) support? 



1, 
2 , 

3. 
4. 
5. 



Hardly ever 
Occasionally 
Frequently 
Always 



Not collapsed 

♦Significant = 68.5, p <.01 

While student teaching to what degree were vou 
volved in the selection of your supervisinc t«i/icher? 

1. Absolutely not involved 

2. Very little involvement 

3. Don't know 

4. Some involvement 

5. High degree of involvement 
Collapsed: 123/4/5 



♦Significant = 121.5, p ^.01 

While student teaching would you like to have been 
involved in the selection of your supervising teacher? 

1. Absolutely not 

2. Dor ' t think so 

3. Don't know 

4. Tend to think so 

5. Think it an absolute must 

6. Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 
♦significant x^=77 . 7 , p ^ .01 

Why do you think you were assigned to your 
specific student teaching placement? 

1. It was convenient for I.S.U. 

2. Availability of willing supervising teacher 

3. Really don't know 

4. I.S.U. was attempting to individualize my 
placement 

5. Because this was the one selected 
Not collapsed 

♦Significant « 82.8, p ^ .01 
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4 

10 

39^ 



25? 
15^. 
20 . 
2Sl 
15% 



86% 
4% 
6% 
2% 
3% 



7% 
30% 
17% 
39% 

4% 



15% 
38% 
32% 

12% 
4% 



0 
1 0 

21 ' 
69 % 



0\ 

0 7, 

2 5% 
75% 



2% 
0% 
0% 
24% 
75% 



0% 
0% 
2% 
24% 
71% 



0% 
9% 
3% 

12% 
77% 



While student teaching hov; many school board of 


Nornal 


Joliot 


education meetings did you attend? 






1. None 


90% 


4^ 


2. One 






3. Two 


21 


34^ 


4. Three 


0% 


13? 


5. Four or more 


0% 


07 


Col ^psed: 1/2/3/45 






♦significant := 101,4, p ^.01 






Do you feel a student teacher should attend 






school board meetings? 






1. Not important - do not attend any 


23% 


21 


2. Require attendance at one meeting 


22% 


52% 


3 . Don • t know 


20% 


3% 


4. Should attend one but leave on a permissive 






basis 


25% 


37% 


5 • Should attend as many as possible 


10% 


7% 


Not collapsed 






♦significant x2 = 32.0, p^ .01 






While student teaching what per cent of P.T.A. 






(P-T.O-) meetinos did vnu At-t-rfanH"? 






1. None 


48% 


15% 


2. 25% 


15% 


16% 


3. 26-50% 


6% 


12% 


4. 51-75% 


2% 


7% 


5. 76-100% 


30% 


50% 


Collapsed: 1/2/3/45 






♦significant = 18.4, p < .01 






While student teaching what degree of compatability 






did you share with your supervising teacher (i.e.. 






philosophy of education, handling discipline pro- 






blems, etc.)? 






1. Never agreed 


0% 


0% 


2. Seldom agreed 


10% 


12% 


3. Don't know 


6% 


6% 


4. Frequently agreed 


67% 


53% 


5. Always agreed 


17% 


29% 


Collapsed: 123/4/5 






x2 s 3.3, p ^.05 
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74.) y.y supervising teacher denonstratccl "up to date" 
teachinq methods in her classroon. 



Jc-l lot 



1. Disaqree 

2. Tend to disagree 

3. Don't know 

4. Tend to agree 

5. Agree 

Collapsed: 123/4/5 
x2 = 2.1, p ^ .05 

75. ) In evaluating my teacher preparation experience at 

I.S.U. I feel ivcakcbt in the area of 

1. none of these 

2 . ana ly s is of my teach ing 

3. academic preparation to teach Math, 
Reading, etc. 

4. planning for teaching 

5. discipline techniques 
Not collapsed 

♦Significant x2 = 13.8, p <.01 

76. ) In evaluating my teacher preparation experience at 

I.S.U. I feel .biA,ongc^t in the area of 

1. none of these 

2. analysis of my teaching 

3. academic preparation to teach Math, 
Reading, etc. 

4. planning for teaching 
^. discipline techniaues 
Collapsed: 1/2/3/45 

x2 = 2.9, p ^ .05 

77. ) While student teaching I felt my sup c *tv i s < rxi tcachc*: 

permitted me to 

1* do none of these 

2. teacher "her way" only 

3. try some of her methods and some of mine 

4. try most of my teaching methods 

5. have complete control over instructional 
decisions 

Collapsed: 123/4/5 
♦Significant « 10.2, p .01 



9 : 

Hi 

28: 

46? 



6% 
17^ 

291 
13% 
35% 



17% 
15% 

36% 
26% 
6% 



0% 
4% 
42% 
25% 

29% 
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78.) 'IV.- wiiat do'ir^-o did you bcconc :iwui»- of L-opp^uru t 
nroblops v;hile stjdont tcMchin^;? 



J. Totally unaware 

2. '.arqely unaw.iro 

3. Unawcire 

4. ;^warc 

5. Very deei)ly aware 
Collapsed; 12/3/4/5 
•Significant » 12.0, p <L.01 

79.) How would you rate your academic preparatirn for 
student teaching (at I.S.L.) 



2 
7 

19' 
59 ' 
13 



1. Very poor 

2. Poor 

3. Indifferent 

4. Good 
Lxcellcnt 



Col lapsed I 
» 0.6, I 



12/ '4/5 
^ .Ob 



80.) To what d39ree did you become involved with 

comsiunity related activities (other than P.T.A. 
or like activities) wh:ie student teaching? 

1. Hot involved 

2. Minimally involved 

3. Involved 

4. Soswwhat involved 

5. Very deeply involved 
Collapsed! 1/2/3/45 
^Significant • 23.4, p <.01 

• 1.) To what deqree di*i you feel you could talk freely 
with your d^u^^c sup^iiw iciy 

1. Very guarded in what I said 

2. Fairly guarded 

3. Surface not candid - not guarded 

4. Fairly candid/open 

5. Lxtrf^mely candid/open 
Collapsed: 12/3/4/S 

- 3.5, p ^.05 

§2.) Hc^ did you perceive your ccii'c^u* suji 4' Ii m <• n • 5 
interest in your personal/professional growth 
while student teaching? 



2<j 
19- 
20^ 

12V 



78% 
13% 
6% 
3% 
0% 



3% 
7% 
17t 
46% 
26% 



1. Could have car«d less 

2. Very little interest 
J. Neutral 

4. Bomm interest 

5. DMply interested 
Collaps«4i 123/4/5 
»^ - 4.7, p > ,05 



2% 
4% 
ft 
46% 
39% 



EKLC 
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83.) Vo v.'hat deqrce did your > ,i; . < s ' • ;.'r . *: shrnv 

a qenuino in teres t in you? 



1 . Wo inf orcst 

2. Very little interest 

3 . ?ieu tral 

4 . Some interest 

5 . Extrenely in teres ted 
Collapsed: 123/4/S 

X? » 0.4, p > .05 



26^ 

6 7^^ 



0' 
3 



0; 
f 3 ' 



1 . 



i ] 1 




• • • V. , w: . T :m r 

r . ' > ■ r 1 ' ? • • c T ! r ■> : 1 




J li ! () 1 1 (■ w u; , 

A vu I (i vJ uj. i i c 1 1 i on . 

3, i-ffOPT tlr, e on in ri r u r r - r - w o V i ■ ! ■ , If rho a'-flvlt'/ 
i :". not ^>'irt o.f youT r'*rul"ir -ir; ! r n rr" l , cli*»ck N.A. 
(not ii'n^d). 



!• Proparation for Teaching - during and after scrhool hours 
(hours per week) 



t4.) Reading and Study 



Normal Joliet 



1. n.h. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or isore per v/eek 
Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 

- 4.6, p ^.05 



3% 
23% 
22% 
20% 
17% 



0% 
25% 
40% 
13% 

15% 



85.) Z^eeon Plannincj 



1. N.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or laore per week 
Collapeedi 12/3/4/5 

%^ - 5.1, p ^.05 



€% 

23% 
35% 
13% 
i% 



2% 
22% 
28% 
31% 

9% 



EKLC 



86.) Tost Construction 



N'ormal 



Joliet 



87.) 



88.) 



II. 



2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 or more hours per week 
Collapsed: 1/2/345 

x2 = 2 . 8, p ^ •OS 

Classroom Environment 

(i.e., activity center, bulletin boards, ir.ixing 
paints, etc.) 

1. N.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or more per week 
Collapsed! 12/3/4^ 

= 1.6, p > .05 

Collecting Instructional Materials 

1. N.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or more per week 
Collapsedt 12/3/45 

- 3.4, p > .05 

Teaching Duties * during and after school hours 
(hours per week) 



89. ) Actual Classroom Teaching 

1. N.A. 

2. 10 to 18 hours 

3. 19 to 22 hours 

4. 23 to 26 hours 

5. 27 or more hours 

Category 1 dropped - not collapsed 
X? - 5.4, p >.05 

90. ) Grading papers, tests, mtc. which require 

subjective, professional judgment 

1. N.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or more per week 



Collapsedt 12/3/4/5 
«^ - 2.2, p ^ .05 



22^ 
57% 
7% 
0% 
0% 



9% 
30% 
29% 
15% 

3% 



6% 
54% 
19% 
5% 
3% 



4% 

10% 
6% 
39% 
26% 



6% 
23% 
26% 
16% 
13% 



EKLC 
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91. ) Maintaining classroom discipline 

1. U.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or more per woek 
Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 

= 2.7, p ^ .05 

92. ) Aiding and counseling individual students 

outside of class 

1 . . A . 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or more per week 
Collapsed: 1/2/345 

= 5.97, p ^ .05 

93. ) Consulting with parents about student's work 

1. N.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 or more hours per week 
Collapsed; 1/2/345 
♦Significant x2 - 9.5, p <.01 

94. ) Sponsorship of pupil organizations or activities 

1. N.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or more per week 
Collapsed: 1/2345 

*^ - -3, p > .05 

III. Othar activities related to teaching 
(hours per week) 

95. ) Duties associated with teaching (such ast Typing 

and duplicating materials, grading objective tests, 
recording grades in grade book, sorting and counting 
uuoks, procuring supplies, etc.) 

1. N.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or more 
'V'lapsedi 12/3/4/5 

3.5, p ^ .05 ^^j^ 



Normal Joliet 



71 


4':, 


461 


57? 


10? 


15?. 


6% 


9? 


15% 


7?. 


32% 


25% 


36% 


59% 


15% 


9% 


2% 


0% 






22% 


6% 


61% 


79% 


J% 


9% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


64% 


65% 


19% 


21% 


2% 


7% 


0% 


0% 


2% 


0% 


6% 


0% 


30% 


28% 


29% 


37% 


16% 


16% 


4% 


12% 



ERIC 



96. ) Other duties (such as: Keeping pupil cunulitivc 

records, taking and reporting attendance, 
eolleeting lunch or milk monies, keepintj adnini- 
strative records, etc.) 

1. N.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or more 
Collapsed: 12/345 

= 0.1, p ^ .05 

97. ) Supervisory duties (sucli as: Cafeteria, playground, 

halls, lavatories, bus arrivals and departures, etc.) 

1 . N.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or more 
Collapsed: 1/2/345 
X? = 2.6, p ^ .05 

98. ) Attending meetings and conferences (such as: 

Faculty meetings, grade group meetings, special 
group meetings within the s5chool, meeting at 
central administration offices, etc.) 

1. W.A. 

2. 3 hours or less 

3. 4 to 6 hours 

4. 7 to 9 hours 

5. 10 hours or more 
Collapsed: 1/2/345 
♦Significant x? = 6.0, p < .05 

99. ) Degree of strain or tension. Please indicate 

the intensity of your feelings of strain or 
tension relating to your current teaching 
assignment . 



;orr .1 1 



6 : 

12^ 

2^ 
2% 



1 1 



22 

4(r: 
12\ 

4'^> 



12^ 
70?. 
4?. 
0% 
0% 



I 2' 
4 

9 



.1 \ 

2 < 



3? 
79? 

lO'? 
2^ 
0? 



1. Wo tension 

2. Little tension or strain 

3. Moderate strain or tension 

4. Considerable strain or tension 

5. Great strain or tension 
Collapsed! 1/2/3/45 
♦Significant » 9.2, p ^ .05 



4% 

32% 
32% 
12% 
4% 



15% 
18% 
49% 
7% 
4% 




100. ) 



101.) 



102.) 



103.) 



Does your principal at your current teaching 
assignnent encourage you to try new teaching 
approaches? 

1. IJever 

2. Hardly ever 
3 • Sometimes 

4. Usually 

5. Always 

Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 



4.8, p 



.05 



Suppose you could go back to your college days 
and START OVER AGAIN; in view of your present 
knowledge, would you become a teacher? 

1. Certainly would not 

2. Probably would not 

3. Chances about even 

4. Probably would 

5. Certainly would 
Collapsed; 123/4/5 



k2 



1.6, p 



.05 



How many times have you been inioKmaiiy visited 
by your direct supervisor (building principal) 
tni% yza\ while you were teaching in your 
classroom? 

I • Never 

2. Once 

3. Twice 

4. Three times 

5. Four or more times 
Collapsed: 12/3/4/5 
Jt2 . 1.1, p ^ .05 

I am working harder now, at my current teaching 
assignment, than I did when I was student 
teaching. 

1. Disagree 

2. Tend to disagree 

3. No difference 

4. Tend to agree 

5. Agree 

Collapeedi 12/3/4/5 
- 2.0, p > .05 



rjormal Jolict 

I 



9% 
7% 
22% 
25% 
20% 



0% 
7% 
9% 
26% 
46% 



12% 
4% 

lot 

10% 
45% 



2% 
10% 
15% 
16% 
3S% 



ERIC 



-€7- 



104.) 



The < reason I selected my cuiiiHit t^'acimi.) 
f'' b I t { r was 



Nornal 



Jolict 



1 . none of these reasons 

2 . I liked the geographic location 

3. was the only job offer I received 

4. was the grade level I wanted 

5. I selected from several job offers/ wanted 
this job for many reasons 

Not collapsed 

« 6.5, p ^ .05 

105. ) 6i\^'Lic student teaching I 

1. knew I didn't want to teach 

2. not quite sure I wanted to teach 

3. thought I might like to try teaching 

4. was pretty certain I wanted to teach 

5. definitely sure I wanted to teach 
Collapsed: 123/4/5 

X- - 1.6, p .05 

106. ) Putoii^ student teaching I 



107.) 



knew I didn't want to teach 
not sure I wanted to teach 
thought I might like to try teaching 
was pretty certain I wanted to teach 
definitely sure I wanted to teach 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Collapsed: 



123/4/5 
> .05 



X* " 0.7, p 
A^ttK student teaching I 



1. knew I didn't want to teach 

2. not sure I wanted to teach 

3. thought I might like to try teaching 

4. was pretty certain I wanted to teach 

5. definitely sure I wanted to teach 
Collapsed: 123/4/5 

■ 0. 7, p ^ .05 



108.) How I 



Collapsed: 
• 0.5, p 



123/4/5 
^ .05 



20% 

111 
17% 

12% 



0% 
7% 
15% 
32% 
42% 



0% 
9% 
7% 
28% 
51% 



0% 
7% 
4% 
25% 
61% 



1. 


definitely know I do not want to teach 


0% 


2% 


2. 


am still not sure I want to teach 


3% 


3% 


3. 


think I might continue teaching 


6% 


7% 


4. 


am pretty certain that I'll continue teaching 


26% 


31% 


5. 


definitely sure I'll continue to teach 


55% 


50% 



ERIC 



109. ) How many times have you been <c*inaiit/ visited 

by your direct supervisor (building principal) 
tins ij^ax for the purpose of evaluating your 
teaching performance? 

1. Never 

2 . Once 

3. Twice 

4. Three times 

5. Four or more times 
Not collapsed 

♦Significant = 10.4, p ^^.05 

110. ) Have these visitations thii^ yea^ by your direct 

supervisor (building principal) been frequent 
enough cuid of long enough duration to permit him/ 
her to accurately evaluate your teaching ability? 

1. Definitely not 

2. Tend to doubt it 

3. Don't know 

4. Tend to think so 

5. Absolutely think so 
Not collapsed 

x2 m 2.4, p ^ .05 



Normal Joliet 



26% 


21% 


15% 


19% 


13% 


27% 


9% 


18% 


19% 


6% 


17% 


18% 


9% 


10% 


17% 


12% 


25% 


38% 


10% 


12% 
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